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THE CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING (UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH). Architect, 
Charles Z. Klauder, 1926-1936. The drawing by Vernon Howe Bailey is one 
of a series on American colleges and universities made for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad and currently being used to illustrate the covers of menus in 
its dining cars. (Report from Fine Arts Department on page 254.) 





THE ROLE OF THE ARTIST IN 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


By Charles H. Sawyer 


N THE curricula studies which have absorbed so much of the energies 
of college administrators and faculties in recent years, the visual arts in 
general, and their practice in particular, have been relegated to a very minor 
role. The practice of the arts is still considered by most of those in charge of 
the machinery of higher education as either a leisure activity or as a pleasant 
but very unimportant appendage to the curriculum. The artist, painter, 
designer or craftsman, is largely ignored in these studies of curricula either 
as a member of a sound profession, as a representative member of society, 
or as a potential contributor to a liberal or general education. 

If the nature of the purpose of instruction in the practice of art is still 
widely misunderstood and if the potential contribution of the arts is largely 
ignored, the fault may lie primarily with those who profess the arts in one 
area or another. We have failed to define with any clarity those values we 
presume to find in the arts which might contribute to the concept of a liberal 
education. We have emphasized our doctrinal, aesthetic and stylistic differences 
to a point where many have concluded that there is no central core of 
integrity in the arts, that it is all a matter of opinion, and that there are no 
points of agreement which might provide the basis for general understanding. 

We need to enlist in our cause the growing number of intelligent people 
who are aware of the shortcomings, confusions and distractions of our visual 
and physical world and who are aware of the extraordinary blindness and 
unresponsiveness of most educated people to our environment and its de- 
ficiencies. They want to know what we who profess one branch or another 
of the visual arts can contribute to improving our physical and spiritual 
environment and, more concretely, how we propose to inculcate in our stu- 


Dean Sawyer organized this symposium for the annual meeting of the College 
Art Association at Boston and Cambridge in January, where five of these papers 
were read. Two other papers containing pertinent material have been included bere. 

Before becoming Dean of the Division of Arts at Yale University in 1947, 
Mr. Sawyer was Curator of the Addison Gallery of American Art and Chairman of 
the Art Department at Phillips Academy at Andover (1930-40), and Director of the 
Worcester Art Museum and School (1940-47). 
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dents a sense of perception and an awareness of their environment which 
will go beyond a romantic antiquarianism on the one hand and a cultism, 
faddism, or the limited aesthetic of a single medium on the other. 

It was the search for such a common denominator which provided the 
basis fof a panel discussion on the Role of the Artist at the College Art 
Association meeting at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University on Janu- 
ary 30, 1948. Five of the papers which follow were read at this meeting. 
Mr. Cone’s article on The Creative Artist in the University, previously pub- 
lished in the Spring, 1947 number of the American Scholar and Mr. Adams’ 
paper on The Fine Arts in a Liberal Education, read at the Conference of 
Academic Deans, have been included because of their pertinence to this 
topic. 

These articles present no single approach to the role of the practice of 
the arts in general education. They are exploratory rather than definitive. The 
authors have different backgrounds and interests. It is natural that a professor 
of English or an art museum director should give a somewhat different 
emphasis to the importance of the practice of the arts than the teacher of 
music, or of drawing and painting, or of design. They share a common belief, 
however, that the practice of the arts is a mental as well as a technical 
discipline, worthy of intellectually mature minds. They also agree that the 
development of the sense of perception is a valid educational objective which 
may encourage succeeding generations of college graduates to enjoy the use 
of their eyes to see and respond to the world around them. 








THOMAS HART BENTON demonstrating tempera painting to a group of 


students at a Midwestern university. 





ROBERT LAURENT working on a stone group, Music, for Indiana University, 


where he is resident sculptor. 





ART AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


By Howard Mumford Jones 


F, MOMENTARILY, we put aside the social sciences, it is clear that the 

general substance of higher education in America is divided between the 
sciences and art. The principal concern of the sciences is with the knife-edge 
present; at this line they perpetually oscillate between a posited certainty that 
may prove false tomorrow, and an imaginative extrapolation that may become 
part and parcel of surety, Even the eternal attributes of mathematical space 
become a function of relativity. So small, indeed, is the interest of science 
in the past that bound volumes of professional periodicals have for research- 
ets principally a curiosity value; and so little direct responsibility has science 
for man in the state that scientists, who pride themselves on being the only 
true international order, characteristically demand of any political structure 
only that it support laboratories without political interference. 

Our total knowledge of the past, on the other hand, like most of our 
knowledge of the state, is principally a product of art, albeit we disguise this 
truth by learnedly referring to the arts of the mediaeval curriculum. In this 
view, moreover, history and philosophy are functions of art. Historical 
writing, despite the struggles of writers to escape from the art of writing, 
has never become a science; and though he who believes a particular meta- 
physical or religious system will perforce deny its relativity, such a one will 
nevertheless declare that all other systems are but fallible historical products 
shaped by historical styles. This position invites retort, however, from any 
believer in an opposed system, who has merely to declare that his opponent 
is himself but the product of historical relativism. Moreover, who shall say 
whether the vision of the poet or the logic of the metaphysician is the more 
persuasive in Platonism? Who shall deny that, stripped of the literary art 
which created ritual, of architecture which created temples, of the graphic arts 
which created robe and statue and image and altar, Christianity, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism would not sink into a bloodless dance of 
the categories ? 

I have ignored the social sciences save history. But economics and 
sociology, despite the usefulness of mathematica! analysis are in this view 
the application of philosophies; and anthropology finds its essential data in 
historical styles—so true is it that art, alone, enduring, stays with us. We 


Howard Mumford Jones, widely known as author, educator and contributor to 
beriodicals, is a Professor in the English Department at Harvard University. 
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would know nothing of Crete without Cretan artifacts; nothing about tribal 
customs without such art products as myth, ritual, and religion. 

In education the centrality of art, here thought of as an objectification 
of man’s dissatisfaction with nature, is so clear it should be unnecessary to 
labor the point, did we not disguise this truth in verbalisms. In all education, 
never more so than in progressive schools, we are traditionalists; and we 
traditionally confuse the issue between art and science by using the phrase 
“the liberal arts” to blur the function of art as a mode of knowledge. 
Further to confuse ourselves we distinguish without defining something 
called the fine arts from something called the liberal arts. What we mean 
by these genteel terms I do not truly know, but in practice they define a 
genteel revulsion from turbulence. 

Above all, particularly in the western world, and more particularly in 
higher education, we have successfully substituted the indiscipline of verbal- 
ism for the discipline of aesthetic analysis. This we instinctively and rightly 
recognize when we speak of “literary” painting or say of musical criticism 
that it is merely literary—Huneker rhapsodizing over Chopin. But we lack 
the courage of instinct. The great disaster which printing brought upon art 
was to create the textbook. How great this disaster was a glance at science 
reveals. The center of scientific education is the laboratory, where the text- 
book is a crutch, soon discarded. But in non-scientific subjects the textbook 
is now so central, whether delivered as lectures or required as assignments, 
that laboratory work is apologetic, fugitive, and incidental. It necessarily 
follows by and by that science students are doers, non-scientific students mere 
viewers. 

The triumph of science in American education is principally due to this 
immediacy, arising in part from the appeal of manipulation, in part from the 
appeal of visibility, and in part from a concern with the here and now. If the 
atom cannot be seen, the cloud-chamber effect is both visible and dynamic. 
Our knowledge of past cultures is principally feasible through art; if art 
could be visibly—and intelligently—brought into the laboratory, it, too, 
would share the excitement of immediacy and possibly of dynamism. But 
in art teaching it is still mainly true that customary experience is not direct 
but through a veil of verbalism. The textbook intervenes between the stu- 
dent and his senses. 

An effort to cure this defect has led us deep into the swamp of the senti- 
mental, Particularly in lower education but not lacking at the higher level is 
the cult of appreciation, which receives oblique support from the inarticulate 
fine-artists who, resentful of philistinism, properly exclaim that the picture, 
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the statue, the symphony says what it says, not what a third person says it 
ought to say. This gives exquisite opportunity for the unintelligent to de- 
clare that analysis kills art. Clearly, however, direct experience, when the ex- 
perience is controlled by shallow emotionalism, is no better than looking at 
art through verbal veils. No physicist would entrust his laboratory to the 
morally well intentioned, but interpreting styles, upon which our notions of 
the past depend, we every day leave the problem in the hands of reformers. 
Most humanists are preachers at heart. 

If, at the democratic pole, art teaching has led us into sentimentality, 
at the other extreme a doctrine of the secret is still the idol of aristocrats. 
These practitioners would admit only a limited number of catechumens yearly 
to their syncretic mysteries. The results are not only snobbery but ignorance. 
Our national blankness about Oriental values may be directly traced to the 
assumption that only a painful, expensive, and secret training will make a 
divine few knowledgeable. Boston and Salem merchants, sturdily importing 
porcelain because it reminded them of the Flowery kingdom, were more useful. 
Fresh from a reading of the Stones of Venice, I find that, with all his moralism 
on his head, confronting the intricate problem of Venetian style as an index of 
civilization, Ruskin makes his meaning clear to the common reader. 

What, then, is to be done? Art is a view of the sensuous world as valid 
as that of science, as rigorous, as complex. The world has learned to accede 
to the scientist’s requirement of exact analysis, and the romantic doctrines of 
genius and inspiration have not contaminated the laboratory. If President 
Conant or Professor Northrop write books about science, we expect the going 
to be hard. We even grant, when we read Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, that 
the Renaissance apprentice toiled endlessly to achieve a point of view— 
though even here the scientists have begun to take over Leonardo da Vinci. 
But why, when science succeeds because it is exacting, should art succeed 
because it makes either no demands or the wrong ones? We have sacrificed 
too much to the pleasure principle in art, forgetting that the absorption 
of the scientist yields him the highest possible pleasure. And if a reorganiza- 
tion is needed in art teaching, it should be formal, not chronological. The 
chronology of art history has only tangential usefulness to an age which has 
to be educated into an understanding of the difficulty and the need of grasping 
style. If there is a medieval way of life, the language of mediaevalism must 
be strictly interpreted; iconography, that grammar of meaning, is therefore 
not so much a temporal as a philosophical problem. Pari passu, if there is 
an industrial order, the language of contemporary art requires as rigorous 
explication as the language of contemporary science. Good sense and profes- 
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sional enthusiasm in the intellectually mature may be trusted to correct arid- 
ity. The intellectually immature should not be trusted to teach art—indeed, 
they should not be trusted to teach. Surely an age which has invented 
semantics will not be repelled by significant form; and I urge that art will 
not be granted its proper place as a mode of study until art teachers end 
the fallacy that it is a mode of amusement for one’s leisure hours, a collector's 
hobby, a specialist’s private park or a therapeutic in psychosomatic wards. 
Art is a mode of knowing, and should be forever so analyzed. 


TEACHING THE ARTS OF DESIGN 
By Walter Gropius 


HE general indolence of people towards the Arts and the prevalent 

methods of education in design seem to be interdependent. Constructive 
evidence through education must be offered to make people believe again 
in the basic importance of art for their daily lives. But as long as we 
consider the problems of art to be a matter of individual feelings which 
cannot be objectively defined as to standards of value, we cannot expect 
them to be recognized as basic for educational progress. The spiritual 
implications of art in society are to be redefined and, with the help of 
the scientists and using their methods of precision, the social and psycho- 
logical components of art—not only the technical ones—are to be deter- 
mined by a distinct order of values and meanings. 

Basic order in design needs first of all a denominator common to all, 
derived from facts. A common language of visual communication will 
give the designer a foundation of solidarity for his spontaneous expression 
in art; it will free him from the sad isolation which he is suffering from 
at present since we lost the common key for understanding the visual arts. 

In music a composer still uses a musical key to make his composition 
understood. Bach's well-tempered clavichord, our conventional system, 
serves as the common musical key for the western world. Within the frame- 
work of only twelve notes, the greatest music has been created. Limita- 
tion obviously makes the creative mind inventive. 

In architecture the “golden mean,” the “modules” of the Greeks, the 
“triangulation’’ of the Gothic builders give evidence that in the past also 
optical keys have existed, serving as common denominator for the working 
teams of early builders. 


Walter Gropius, former director of Bauhaus and internationally famed a 
architect, is Chairman of the Department of Architecture at Harvard University. 
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For a long period, however, no common denominator has guided our 
expression in the visual arts. But today, after a long, chaotic period of 
l'art pour l’art—so utterly unrelated to the collective life of man—a new 
language of vision is slowly replacing individualistic terms like “taste” 
or “feeling” with terms of objective validity! Based on biological facts— 
both physical and psychological—it seeks to represent the impersonal cumu- 
lative experience of successive generations. Here also roots true tradition. 

In modern architecture and design there is a hopeful beginning of an 
objective approach towards a language of vision. At least we are able today 
to feed the creative instinct of a designer with the knowledge of visual facts, 
such as the phenomena of optical illusion, of the relation of solids and 
voids in space, of light and shade, of color and of scale; facts instead of 
arbitrary, subjective interpretations or formulas long since stale. 

Order of course can never become a recipe for making art. Intellectual 
art is sterile, and no work of art can be greater than its creator. The intui- 
tive directness, the short-cut of the brilliant mind, is ever needed to create 
profound art. But a language of vision will provide the impersonal basis 
as a prerequisite for general understanding; a key system of design will 
serve as the controlling agent within the creative act of the designer. 

Yet before it can become common to all, like that in music today, it 
must be made valid through general education. This goal cannot be reached 
by theoretical knowledge alone, which must be combined with continuous 
practical experience. 

It is an old wisdom that education should provide experience as well 
as knowledge to form both the emotional and the intellectual faculties of the 
individual. To educate balanced habits of thought and action has been 
also the original aim of the curricula of higher learning in the Arts and 
Sciences. 

During the industrial upheaval of our society, however, education has 
been narrowed by the over-valuation of the analytical mind, of book wis- 
dom and of fact knowledge, while the importance of practical experience 
and of forming creative habits has been rather neglected. This is particularly 
evident in the Arts. The belief that the Sciences are of greater importance 
than the Arts has impoverished American culture. If the current civilization 
of expediency is to be succeeded by an indigenous culture, a correction 
of our educational system is needed which should give the Arts as much weight 
as the Sciences. Only then can both the emotional and intellectual powers 
of the human mind be correlated to act as one and to remain in balance 
like the liquid in communicating vessels. 

Emotional faculties cannot be trained by analytical methods of the 
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3 Sciences but by creative disciplines as in Music, Poetry, and the Visual Arts. ~ 

i It is characteristic of the current trend that most influential educational * 
plans published in recent years treat the visual arts rather casually, not 7 
at all as a discipline belonging to the central core of education. Aren’t we “ 
too over-confident of the benefits from intellectual training? The visual vs 
arts are being taught by historical and critical methods of “appreciation” and 
“information” instead of through direct participation in the techniques and ; 
pzocesses of making things. Aesthetic “ressentiment’’ has generally dis- 
placed a creative conception of Art. But Art, being the product of human 2 
desire, and inspiration, transcends the realms of logic and reason. It is a j 
field of interest common to everybody, as beauty is a basic requirement for 
civilized life. Isn’t it then a fallacy to expect that both historical and analyti- : 
cal approach alone produces creative ability? Can we afford to disregard 
the great potential source of promoting creative ability through direct partici- - 
pation in the making of our visible surroundings? Making is certainly not ‘a 
a mere auxiliary to thinking. It is a basic experience indispensable for the ” 
unity of purpose within the creative act. It is the only educational means ee 
which interrelates our perceptive and inventive faculties. But today the ai 
work of imagination has become suspect and discreditable if it cannot be li 
made subject to scientific reasoning. The trend of spiritual development in 
the past, however, has always been determined finally by the vision of the 
thinker, the poet, the artist—not by materialistic intellect. Since educa- pe 
tion has almost neglected the disciplines which form emotional habits yn 
through practical experience, it has bred split personalities whose “head is te 
not more native to the heart.’-—(Hamlet.) A disrupted world seems to be ia 





badly in need of the synthetic action of the artistic mind, of the man of of 
vision, to become an integrated whole again. 
The present program of general education should then be widened to “a 
include initial experience in the Arts, especially in the art of design, and hi 
simultaneously to develop a common language of vision understood by all. 
That in turn would have its beneficial effect also on the specialized training a 
of the professional designer by putting the emphasis of his work equally on k 
shop and field and on the science of design. a 
If we compare teaching the arts of design in the past with our present * 
methods of training, the discrepancy becomes apparent at a glance. In the 
past design was developed from apprenticeship in shops—today from the vic 
platonic drafting board. What used to be auxiliary only for the maker of th 
é' ; = eae ¢ 
things—paper design—has become the central discipline of the designer. 
This shift of emphasis from learning by doing to intellectual discipline, 
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or from the workshop to the classroom, is typical for the present educa- 
tional methods in design. But can an architect become a master of his craft 
without previous experience with tools and materials or, for that matter, 
an industrial designer who has to understand the complicated methods of 
industrial production? Paper design is but an auxiliary discipline to repre- 
sent one’s ideas sustained by the know-how of an illuminating experience in 
building and making. 

A continuous training of basic manual skill in experimental workshops 
combined with disciplines in the fundamentals of surface, volume and space, 
and of composition—derived from objective findings—should therefore be 
developed on all levels of general education. Both the reinstatement of shop 
practice and the introduction of scientific courses leading to a common 
language of visual communication are basic requirements, I believe, for 
successfully teaching the arts of design. 

This training should start with a general preliminary course aimed 
at coordinating the elements of handwork and design. As the beginner does 
not yet know the relationship in which he stands to the world at large, it 
would be wrong to put the “trade” idea or any specialization at the begin- 
ning of his training. The “human being” in its natural readiness to grasp 
life as a whole should first get a comprehensive view of the vast field of 
possibilities for expression lying before him. The customary training in 
mere drawing is not sufficient as a preparation. Drawing and painting are 
certainly most valuable means of self-expression but paper, pencil, brush, 
and water color are not enough to develop the sense of space so necessary 
to freedom of expression. The student should be introduced first, there- 
fore, to three-dimensional experiments; that is, to elements of “building,” 
of composition in space with all sorts of materials. Such experiments in ma- 
terials—for example, observing the contrast between rough and smooth, 
hard and soft, tension and repose—will help the student to discover for 
himself by exercise of his hands the peculiarities of materials, their struc- 
ture and textures. Working with materials, the student begins simultaneously 
to understand surface, volume and space. In addition to some technical 
skill, he develops his own form-language in order to be able to give visible 
expression to his ideas. After he has absorbed the elementary studies he 
should then be ready to attempt compositions of his own invention. 

The aim of such art work is to widen the personality rather than to pro- 
vide professional skill. Its success will depend greatly on the qualities of 
the design teacher who, by encouraging and stimulating, must release the 
student’s own imagination, opposing with objectivity any reproduction or 
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imitation of other people’s conceptions, including his own. The student will 
then experience his capability for achieving creative short-cuts of his own 
mind which go beyond his preceding intellectual research work. 

Such a training develops and ripens intelligence, feeling and ideas, with 
the general object of evolving “the complete being” who, from his biologi- 
cal center, can approach his problems with instinctive certainty and will 
no longer be taken unawares by the convulsions of our mechanical age. It 
will give confidence and independence and will thus enhance the produc- 


tiveness and speed of any subsequent professional training. And last but not | 


least, it will prepare the common key of understanding. 

After such preliminary experience the professional designer can then start 
his specialized curriculum from solid ground. Still he will need the work- 
shop and the field all along to relate the expression of his design to the 
realities of materials and techniques. For no designer can fully grasp 
the many inter-relationships of form, construction and economy from intel- 
lectual classroom courses only, nor from paper design. In shop and field, 
however, he experiences their synthesis in close relation to the needs of the 
people he serves. It is then that he will realize that his knowledge of the 
language of vision, his skill in construction, in draftsmanship, and presen- 
tation, are all indispensable implements for expressing the all-important 
social end of his creative effort. 


TEACHING THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF DRAWING 
AND PAINTING 


By Arthur Pope 


E HAVE arranged at the Fogg Museum an exhibition of some of the 

work that is done in our courses in what we call theory and practice 

of drawing and painting. It represents a kind of instruction which has been 
gradually developed by three generations of teachers and is rather dif- 
ferent from the more usual way of teaching at the present time. I ask you 
to keep in mind that the instructors have not been, except sometimes in- 
Arthur Pope, author of The Painter's Terms, The Painter's Modes of Expression, 


Art, Artist and Layman, is a Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard University and Director 
of the Fogg Museum. 
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cidentally, professional painters (what they have learned, they have learned 
here), and the courses are not aimed to produce professional artists. 

Practice in drawing and painting at Harvard has had a long history. 
It began back in the 1870’s and 1880's and it was based on the conviction 
that by means of some precise, even if fairly simple, practice, one can get 
an insight into the qualities of the visual arts which can be obtained in no 
other way. So drawing and painting have been treated as an incidental means 
to understanding. The practice is only a part of the work in each case. This 
should be kept in mind in looking at the work which is done in our courses. 

As a consequence these courses have not been designed, at least primarily, 
for the professional artist, but for anyone, perhaps the artist as well, who 
wishes or needs to get an understanding of the principles underlying artistic 
production as a basis for judgment or criticism—not only of the work of 
others but of his own. You know Mr. T. S. Eliot speaks of “the importance of 
criticism in the work of creation itself.” He believes that “the larger part 
of the labour of an author in composing his work is critical labour,’ and he 
adds ‘There is a tendency, and I think it is a whiggery tendency, to decry 
this critical toil of the artist; to propound the thesis that the great artist 
is an unconscious artist, unconsciously inscribing on his banner the words 
MUDDLE THROUGH.” 

As time has gone on, more and more of our attention has been devoted 
to investigation of underlying principles—to the theory of design and 
the theory of representation—a study analagous to that of the theory of 
music. Practice has been planned principally as an aid to this study. 

Our first course is introductory. We consider first of all the terms of 
vision and the terms of drawing and painting and the way they may 
be used in rendering various kinds of concepts—what may be called the 
different modes of drawing and painting—and the varying modes of visual 
perception on which these concepts are based. We consider especially what 
makes for good performance for this is as important in the visual arts 
as in music. In this course we also consider briefly the fundamental prin- 
ciples of design. 

The exercises that supplement these considerations deal first with 
tone or color relations (and we have learned a lot about color in the last 
fifty years)—-so that a student may quickly learn to think clearly in tonal 
or color terms and may visualize tones of given value, hue and intensity. 
Simply to produce scales of these terms with a considerable degree of per- 
fection offers excellent training in visual discrimination. The student also 
becomes familiar with the working tone solid and diagrams derived from 
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it used to express the principles governing relations of tones in a definite 
fashion. Further studies in the mode of line and local tone, that of color 
value, that of the total visual effect, all involving definite thinking, are con- 
sidered as comparable to practice in English composition—paragraphs rather 
than more elaborate compositions beyond reasonable reach of a beginner's 
capacity. Alongside of these studies in color or tone relations the student 
makes studies after masterpieces of line drawing with emphasis again on 
principles involved. These are not mere superficial imitations but an attempt 
to render the essential organization of the original in a different medium, 
and this requires a lot of thought. Similar studies are made after master- 
pieces of form drawing. 

In more advanced courses, although more individual latitude in the way 
of subject matter and treatment is allowed, the aim is to have the student 
progress gradually to more and more difficult problems—but each one, as 
it is met, within reasonably attainable limits. This makes for a definite 
learning process instead of vague or sloppy messing about due to an attempt 
to tackle problems which are beyond the beginner's powers. We try to make 
sure that in each case the student knows what he is doing. As a recent 
visitor put it, this is very different from “putting a pupil in front of 2 
subject and then seeing what happens.” 

More advanced courses deal first with more extended practice in 
drawing with constant study of drawings of the masters (fortunately we 
have an extensive collection of original drawings) just to see how it is 
done and to get training in discrimination—again a training of the critical 
faculties. The course is designed also to increase facility, so a considerable 
time is devoted to rapid drawings from life or sometimes from slides. 

A more advanced course deals with materials and procedures: tempera, 
fresco, Flemish oil technique, and so on. Reading and papers have accom- 
panied the exercises in this course. The aim is to have students follow the 
whole procedure in each case; preliminary drawing, preparation of ground, 
laying on of gold and burnishing and engraving, grinding of the paint, 
and actual performance in different sequences, again a series of graded 
complexities. When students have done this kind of work, they can examine 
paintings in our galleries, or in other places, and have a pretty good idea 
of what they are looking at. 

Or a student may go on to practice in painting in oil with palettes 
laid out in a systematic fashion on the basis of later Renaissance and Baroque 
practice, or on the basis of a more scientific classification of tone relations. 


Examples of all these different types of work are shown in the galleries. J 
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Also there are a few examples of work done in courses in the theory 
of design. To have a clear idea of what goes on in more complex examples, 
nothing I believe, can be better than to get down to carrying through simple 
exercises to show how the principles of harmony, sequence and balance 
may be applied in turn to each of the terms of drawing and painting— 
to the spatial terms of position, measure, shape and to the tonal terms of 
value, hue and intensity. This all provides a point, or points, of reference 
for all design. Such training, if more general, would do away with a lot 
of the vague nonsense that is talked and written on all sides at the present 
day—and art historians are not always among the least offenders. 

When one looks over all this work as a whole, one finds that, without 
there being any such intention, it is in fundamentals strikingly similar to 
the preliminary work of an apprentice in a Renaissance workshop. Four of 
our courses would be the equivalent of about a year’s work in such a shop. 
The apprentice copied drawings, worked on details of his master’s pictures, 
acquired a knowledge of technical procedures and also actual skill in per- 
formance. He very rarely thought about being very original until he had 
had some years of such practice. If he then had some ideas, he was ready 
to express them. Amy Lowell once wrote: “As a matter of fact, the poet 
must learn his trade in the same manner, and with the same painstaking 
care, as the cabinet-maker. His heart may overflow with high thoughts and 
sparkling fancies, but if he cannot convey them to his reader by means of 
the written word he has no claim to be considered a poet.” Surely if this 
is true of poetry, it is as true of the visual arts. It is sometimes forgotten. 

So, as a matter of fact, I believe the kind of instruction developed 
here would make excellent basic training for a professional painter. On 
such a foundation a painter should be able to go just about as far as his capacity 
will take him. 

I am convinced that our aims are right. As to methods, all sorts of 
variations are naturally possible. What we do is adapted to our particular 
tradition and circumstances; some changes might be necessary for other 
circumstances, The main point we have in mind is to make sure that the 
student obtains certain fundamental knowledge as a basis for further ex- 
perience either in criticism or in performance—that the work and the think- 
ing that he does form a genuine discipline like that in any other subject and 
not simply casual practice, without definite aim, which leaves him about 
where he started so far as real knowledge goes. 

I believe that one reason why administrators look askance at practice 
in the visual arts is that much of the teaching of art is wanting from this 
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point of view of learning or discipline; they consequently conclude that 
that is its very nature, that it is something mysterious, with the result that 
they feel simply baffled by it. The Report on General Education, for instance, 
suggests that it might be well to have a studio where students might paint 
or draw on their own or with occasional criticism, Suppose it were suggested 
that one should set up a chemical laboratory for casual student visitors who 
wanted to dabble about a bit. If a student didn’t blow himself up, he might 
have a lot of fun, but I doubt if it would be considered of great educational 
value. 


THE ROLE OF ARTIST IN RESIDENCE 
IN A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


By Patrick Morgan 


INCE I have been asked to speak as a resident artist in a school or 
college, I should like first to state the limitations of my experience and 
then to analyze the role of resident artist. 

My experience is limited to boys’ schools. I believe, however, that the 
same basic problem exists for the resident artist either at a school or college, 
and that the issue is probably more clear cut at a school. The problem of 
the resident artist is roughly that of resolving his relationship to a scholastic 
family in whose activities he may or may not participate. 

I cannot see the advantage of caging on school property a non-participat- 
ing artist. I have seen one in operation. It happened that his system of work 
was not to install his easel on a campus path and ‘catch the autumn tints’ 
in a quick sketch that might delay and influence the passing students, but, 
like many painters, he preferred to inactively absorb the local atmosphere 
and only after a prolonged period of contemplation did he write down thumb- 
nail sketch-notes in a sort of artistic short-hand, unimpressive and probably 
meaningless to any schoolboy. It also happened that in this case he was a 
natively shy character unable to address an audience. So the students were 
denied, by the master’s nature, both his wisdom in word and his talent in 
action, This is an extreme example of the doubtful benefits of a nonparticipat- 
ing resident artist. 


Patrick Morgan is Instructor of Art and “resident artist’ at Phillips Academy, 
Andover where he has been since 1940. He studied painting with Charles Hawthorne, 
Hans Hoffman and in Paris, and bas exhibited his work in New York and Boston. 
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On the other hand, for a resident artist capable and willing to participate 
in the life of a school, there are opportunities varied enough to suit anyone. 
In the last five years, for instance, I have been asked to do the following: 

to teach introductory and advanced courses in studio art. 

to teach introductory and advanced formal courses in art. 

to give talks related to art in English, Religion, and History courses. 

to teach special sections of third year French—in French. 

to give evening courses in an adult education program. 

to run a film society. 

to serve as a house master. 


and in summer school to organize the chief athletic program, tennis. 

I am also constantly asked to do posters for benevolent enterprises, 

which is the only job I detest. 

So, anyone willing to divide his time between his own work and the 
school’s has a great chance to do a constructive job, There is a real need 
in preparatory schools for the sort of insight and awareness that a creatively 
trained mind can bring to academic life. But qualified creative artists might 
not leap at this chance because the existence of art in preparatory schools is 
at the mercy of two menaces. 

The first is the inadequate facilities, or total lack of them in school 
planned at a time—not very distant—when art was apparently considered 
unnecessary to an American boy’s education. He married what culture he 
was to possess. 

The second menace is the curriculum. By definition, the ‘prep’ school 
prepares boys, presumably, for college. Any curriculum committee, then, 
will allot scheduled time to subjects required or recommended by colleges 
for admission at the expense of any subjects that do not have this status. 

This second menace far outweighs the first. For, if the curriculum 
committee of a prep school, in a moment of madness, did require a full art 
course, it could be taught in a cellar if it had to be. At Andover, it is still 
largely taught in one. 

But in most schools, art has not passed the curriculum hurdle, and 
consequently has fared variously. In one school, art may be recognized and 
handsomely housed as ‘shop work.’ This means that the boys—usually the 
younger ones—are allotted scheduled time to create Kunstgewerbe-ish objects. 
They are taught how to do a particular problem, but are seldom told why it 
is in any way important. Consequently, in such schools art usually loses its 
place on the official schedule as the boys get sufficiently advanced to absorb 
the intellectually presented subjects. 
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Another school may treat art purely as a decoration and give it no time 
at all on the formal schedule. In this case, the therapeutic value of art for 
maladjusted students is usually stressed beyond all proportion. Art and 
sport are given the same recognition, but the art team is made up of a bunch 
of high-strung, picked chickens that give the sport a poor reputation. Further- 
more, the boys most unaware of art are completely by-passed under this 
system. 

Again, art may be accorded an elective status on the schedule which 
looks fine and dandy until you find that the other required courses of this 
schedule make it nearly impossible for a boy to elect the art course offered. 

In short, there is no uniformity in preparatory schools about art and 
there cannot be until the colleges are able to accept art as an established sub- 
ject. For surely it is obvious that a school preparing boys for college will not 
favor a subject that the colleges accept half-heartedly at best. 

Yet, if we look in the other direction, we find the preparatory schools 
receiving from the primary schools, boys who have learned to enjoy and 
to accept art as a school subject. In primary school, they have been given 
opportunity to express themselves by dabbling their little fingers in non- 
poisonous paint and have usually become familiar with their local museum. 
They are conditioned in primary school to accept art as a natural subject 
of study at the level of education they have reached. When, as they advance 
in prep school, they find that art is no longer given the same status as their 
other subjects, they conclude more or less logically that art is ‘kid stuff. 

So, the prep school receives boys that are enthusiastic for creative art 
work. The colleges, though loath to give formal credit, are anxious to te- 
ceive students able to accept art at an intellectual level. Obviously, then, the 
job of the preparatory school is not to kill a boy’s enthusiasm for art through 
scholastic malnutrition, but to develop a child’s satisfaction in a manual 
trade into an intellectual interest in the fine arts. 

This can be done. 

But it will not be done until we stop arguing among ourselves and stop 
looking for the other fellow to take initiative. The colleges say they cannot 
accept art as a major requirement since the schools have no uniformity of pro- 
gram in the subject. Before they, the colleges consider the matter further, 
the prep schools must clean house. On the other hand, a prep school art in- 
structor is left in no position to buck the established order of things and 
convince his administration of the need of reform unless he is backed by 
the colleges. So the prep school looks wistfully at the college and the college 
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stares right back at him. Neither is willing or knows how to move. It is a 
stalemate. 

This stalemate exists because of the following reasons: The prep schools 
cannot readily find outstanding teachers competent to handle the teaching of 
art. They cannot find them because the colleges have not trained them. 

At the level where teachers of art are available, namely at the primary 
school level, art flourishes. Its scholastic importance diminishes from that 
level up. Consequently, my plea is for the colleges to stop turning out only 
museum directors, art critics and connoisseurs, and to gear their courses to 
turn out some equally good art teachers as well. By this, 1 mean men who are 
equipped to take the creative enthusiasm of a child and direct it through 
adolescence into an intelligent curiosity about a broad and important field. 
But to do this, a teacher must have practical experience in art work as well 
as values of art appreciation. 

But many colleges do not offer training in practical art work. The argu- 
ment given is that painting and sculpture does not belong on a college cur- 
riculum any more than ballet dancing. Anyone wishing to learn these is 
banished to a trade school. 

Is creative art unfit to be taught in college ? 

Or is this attitude a result of the fact that colleges can find no teachers 
able to tame creative art within the scholastic cage ? 

Whatever the reason, it remains that colleges do not turn out men 
able to teach art in preparatory schools, but do turn out teachers in other 
fields such as English, Language, History, Math, Science, etc. The Fine Arts 
departments do not do the job the other departments do. 

Anyone in the role of artist in residence at a school or college must 
soon realize that-he is a stop gap. An artist is accepted half-heartedly, not by 
individuals, but by a system. In this system, he is an outcast. The more suc- 
cessful his effort to co-operate within it, the more obvious his failure to 
gain acceptance becomes. 


For creative art is still the stepchild of formal education—unfortunately. 





THE BENNINGTON PROGRAM: ART 
AS A BASIC COURSE IN THE 
CURRICULUM 


By George Holt 


HAT makes the Bennington program an interesting and unusual one 
with regard to the Visual Arts is that from the beginning these have 
been accepted as having equal relevance to the purposes of liberal education 
as have those fields of study customarily found in a liberal arts curriculum; 
fields generally considered more academically respectable and manageable. 
All the arts have played an important and well integrated part in our 
curriculum and it is not easy to discuss the particular program of any one of 
them without some reference to the educational framework of the college 
as a whole. (Above I have used the term “arts” to include literature, music 
and the performing arts. Painting, sculpture, architecture, graphic arts, etc., 
are lumped together for the sake of convenience under the somewhat un- 
satisfactory term “visual arts.” ) 

Because then of this relationship of part to whole it seems well to make 
brief comment at the outset on those general principles of liberal education 
which make the inclusion of the arts in the curriculum not only reasonable 
but mandatory. 

Ever since its inception the policy of Bennington has been concerned 
with education designed to work in the direction of a synthesis for the student 
rather than one likely to result in parcels of unrelated learning. Even though 
methods towards this end have changed during the short lifetime of the 
College and will doubtless change again, the goal remains a constant one. 
Moreover, education has been considered as having most properly to do with 
the development of the whole personality and not only with the training and 
well stocking of the mind. 

Into such a context art fits logically in its own right as art as well as 
by virtue of those areas of knowledge and speculation which surround it, 
and a tenet firmly held by us is that the proper study of art must start and 
continue by dealing directly with the particular disciplines and experiences 
inherent in its practice. 


George A. C. Holt bas a B. Sc. in Architecture from M.1.T., bas worked in 
architecture, building construction and painting. Formerly an assistant to Professor 
Forbes at Harvard, he is now on the art faculty at Bennington College. 
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This means that for visual art the studio or the drafting room is the 
chief place of operation and the center around which learning about. art 
in terms of philosophy or history revolves. 

My description of procedures during Bennington’s first nine years— 
1932-1941—are based on hearsay only. Most evidence concerning this 
formative period goes to show that it was generally a highly productive and 
stimulating one, for students and faculty alike in all fields of study. 

Instruction was geared then, as it is now, to meet the needs and interests 
of individual students—students with greatly varying backgrounds and talents 
—students who were majors or potential majors in the art field, as well as 
those whose principal focus lay outside it. Work at a beginning level was 
provided chiefly through a group of introductory courses one semester in 
length, which combined creative work in one or other of the studios with 
theoretical study pertinent to the field as a whole. They were open to both 
trial majors and non-majors. Generally three of them were required of a 
student before she entered Senior Division as a major in visual art. Emphasis 
was laid even at this level on individual projects compatible with each 
student's particular capacity. These introductory courses had much the same 
intent as the present Basic Course, that is, introduction to specific media with 
their particular possibilities, limitations and materials, together with a general 
introduction to the concepts of the field. 

More advanced work consisted of continuation courses in the theory and 
history of art and much more intensive work in the studios. I think it ap- 


propriate to quote here an excerpt from the Bennington College Bulletin 
of 1941: 


“The aim of-the art major is to use the materials afforded in the study of art 
to provide a focus for a general college education. This means that students learn 
to coordinate manual and intellectual activities through constantly handling all kinds of 
art materials, through performing as many different art operations as possible and 
through perceiving the relationships between these art activities and other aspects 
of our culture. Though a special effort will be made to meet the needs of gifted 
students, the aim of the art division is by no means limited to the training of the 
so-called “creative artist.” Study of the history and theory of art will be attached to 
actual problems and not given at survey courses in art appreciation. Hence experimental 
studio work is urged upon all students. It is hoped that students, whether they are 
to become producers or consumers of art, will develop discriminating taste and 
understanding by working simultaneously with the materials of art, both technical 
and cultural. 

A freshman who enters the art trial major is accepted at the level of her own 
experience and interest. No attempt will be made to impart any dogmatic “points 
of view”. Her development will be judged by her willingness to explore and grasp 
new ideas, her power to direct her work, her success in sustaining cooperative effort 
in the studios, and in learning to accept valid evidence without prejudice. She will 
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not be judged exclusively by aesthetic evaluation of her studio work, not only because 
of the uncertainty of such judgments, but also because of the more general aims of 
the art division described above.” 


I have quoted at some length because the above applies so pertinently to 
our aims at the present time, though procedures have changed. 

In 1942 a reorganization of the college was effected, aimed at giving 
the curriculum a more formal unity. The curriculum was now divided into 
two complementary parts: Basic Studies and Special Studies, In the words of 
the College Bulletin: 

“The Basic Studies program is designed to develop the student's awareness 
and understanding of significant elements and trends in Western culture. Each Basic 
Course deals with one of the major fields of human achievement, and serves to acquaint 
the student with its language and concepts. . . . No attempt is made to present 
comprehensive or chronological surveys; in each course the method is to concentrate 
on a few representative works, on key problems or concepts. 


“The primary purpose of the Basic Studies may be described a as general education 
in distinction to specialization within a field.” 


Included in the courses listed under Basic Studies was one called The 
Forms of Visual Art. It took the place of the previous introductions but 
differed from them in method. It carried through two semesters and was 
taught by two instructors working in collaboration, one in charge of the 
studio and one directing the theoretical part of the work. 


About fifty students were generally enrolled during each of the four 
years while the course was given under this arrangement. This made a very 
large class compared to those customary before the Basic Studies program 
was introduced. 

The Basic Course was generally concerned with helping the student to 
develop a sense of quality and discrimination, in sharpening her awareness 
and perception of the physical world around her, both man made and 
natural, in opening her eyes and mind to works of art. To build up capacity for 
aesthetic response by every means possible was held to be first and foremost the 
business of the course. 

Partly owing to lack of studio space with which to provide for a large 
group, there was much less emphasis on practice, much more emphasis on 
theory than had been usual in the previous introductions. The class met for 
one two-hour studio period per week and for one two-hour discussion of 
lecture period. The remaining time—approximately six hours weekly—was 
used by the student in doing research, writing papers, preparing reports, etc. 

Through studio exercises and through verbal or graphic analysis of paint- 
ings, etc., the primary elements which go to the building or organizing of 
two dimensional and spatial compositions were presented. 
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Besides dealing with the form and content of individual works some 
were chosen to be looked at and considered from an historical point of view, 
to be placed to some extent within their cultural ambience. Giotto’s frescoes 
at Padua, Picasso's Guernica mural, the mosaics of. Haghia Sophia at Istanbul 
were among those often chosen for this purpose. 

It is very difficult indeed to estimate the degree of success with which 
the hoped for results were in general attained, and that, of course, would be 
the most interesting thing to know. Certainly through the use of much visual 
material students were possessed by the end of a year with a vastly larger 
frame of reference than they had started with; certainly many predilections 
for the sentimental and the superficial, the merely pretty and the technically 
facile received a severe jolt, certainly many prejudices against such things 
as “distortion,” abstraction, and the like were broken down; certainly in 
the case of some students the results were immediately obvious and gratifying. 
Here I should mention my own conviction that much of what must be 
considered in a basic or introductory course in art could have and should 
have been dealt with before the college level. If students for instance came 
equipped with some previous training in the formal elements of plastic or- 
ganization it would obviate the difficulty of having to cope with too much 
and lessen the danger of falling between two or more stools. 

For my part I am not convinced that this course was a sufficient im- 
provement over the former introductions to warrant the disadvantages of a 
large class. This condition made it very difficult to give as much individual 
attention as we like to do under our system and much less latitude could be 
allowed for individual initiative and expression. These things were not 
thrown out of the window by any means, nevertheless the tendency was of 
necessity towards having everyone in the group doing the same thing at the 
same time, regardless of individual capacity, rate of progress, previous back- 
ground, etc. It also resulted in the necessity for too much cut and dried 
planning in advance. The instructors felt often that a better job was done 
with non-majors than with those whose primary interest was in the field. 

During the last year and a half we have worked in somewhat different 
fashion in further effort to eliminate the poor features of the previous ar- 
rangement and to retain what was good. 

At the present time five members of the art faculty are giving the Basic 
Course, two painters, one sculptor, a graphic artist and an architect. It is 
still a full year course. Each section of it deals with both theory and practice, 
the sections differing in emphasis, as is natural, with the particular bias and 
medium of the instructor. Each student works in two of these sections during 
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the course of a year. As far as possible she is left free to choose which. This 
procedure is much closer to that of the old introductions and is certainly not 
our final answer, if indeed there is one. As from the beginning of the college, 
work in the introductions or the basic course has been considered as a 
prerequisite to majoring in the field. 

Beyond the Basic Course, work in art continues in theory and practice 
with emphasis still strongly placed on studio work and our faculty, as it 
always has been, is made up of practicing artists. 

There are probably many very reasonable, though not necessarily valid, 
objections to a system which insists on taking art largely out of the classroom, 
the photograph files and the library and into the studio to work with the 
materials, ideas and disciplines most properly in its province. 

I have been in the greenclad or snowbound hills of Vermont rather 
continually for sometime now, so that I am somewhat uninformed as to how 
the majority of art historians feel about artists in the academic world these 
days. My impression is that this is one non-shooting war where the atmos- 
phere has been getting happily rather warmer instead of colder. I think that 
I could speak for a sizeable number of my fellow artists when I say that we 
are quite ready to help lift the thing out of the quick freeze. 

While preparing this short paper I was most forcibly struck by the 
difficulty of giving any adequate picture of one part of the Bennington pro- 
gtam without constant and copious reference to the whole. I conclude by 
recommending to those interested a book by Barbara Jones called: Bennington 
College—The Development of an Educational Idea. 
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THE CREATIVE ARTIST IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


By Edward T. Cone 


TF, AS is so often stated, the humanities are indeed on the defensive in 
i present-day American education, the obvious question is: on the defensive 
against what? With the usual answer—against the increasing trend toward 
specialization in the natural sciences, or toward pure technical training—I 
am not concerned. Serious as the results of such a tendency may well prove 
in our national life, they could not alone prove fatal to humanistic studies. 
My present interest is in the possibility that these studies are in far greater 
danger from within themselves—from a serious disease which is so weaken- 
ing them that they cannot withstand the onslaughts of the more vigorous 
branches of learning. And the key to the problem is found just here: why 
should other fields be, or seem to be, more vigorous ? Do mathematics, physics 
and chemistry enjoy a favored position today only because ours is a world 
in which technology is foremost? Or is one reason for the present-day ad- 
vance of technology the fact that mathematics and the natural sciences have, 
almost alone among the branches of learning, remained healthy, retained 
their proper characters? Would mathematics, for example, have achieved its 
present station if it had allowed itself to become infected by the virus of the 
historical method ? 

At the risk of seeming facetious, let me describe a hypothetical uni- 
versity in which mathematics is given the treatment generally afforded the 
humanistic studies. Here members of the faculty are chosen, not for their 
skill as mathematicians, but for their knowledge of the history of the 
science. Students are taught, not to use the language as a tool, but to ob- 
serve it as used by others. As a result, those interested in advanced study 
in the field are completely unequipped to pursue creative work, but are 
trained rather to become historians of mathematics. 

Such an analogy naturally involves an exaggeration. History is germane 
to the humanities in a way that it is not to the sciences: the cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages are uniquely valuable to us, whereas anything of importance 


Edward T. Cone is an Assistant Professor in the Music Department at Princeton 
University, om leave during the current year to take a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
musical composition. His compositions have been performed by the League of Composers 
and the International Society of Contemporary Music. 

Mr. Cone’s article is reprinted by permission from The American Scholar. 
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in the mathematics of the period is included in that of our own day. It is 
against the all-inclusive position which history has gained for itself in so 
many university departments of languages and literatures, of fine arts, of 
music—against the point of view that knowledge of the history of an art 
is identical with a complete knowledge of the art itself— that my argument 
is directed. We may laugh at Gertrude Stein’s “rose is a rose,’’ but we tend 
to forget that the subject matter of literature is literature, and not the his- 
tory of literature; the subject matter of art is art; of music, music. 

The respective histories of these fields have their proper and im- 
portant places in any complete survey; but when the study of history ab- 
sorbs the time and energy which should rightfully be expended upon gaining 
first-hand experience of the art, two unfortunate results ensue. The student 
forgets that the true aim of his historical researches should be to make more 
vivid the values embodied in the art of the past; he comes more and more 
to believe that the object of scholarship is the accumulation of facts for 
their own sake. Moreover, his preoccupation with the historical point of 
view often prevents him from developing any aesthetic or other philosophical 
standards except purely relativistic ones, so that he finds himself in the 
sad conditian of Thurber’s bearded, near-sighted connoisseur who “knows all 
about art but doesn’t know what he likes.” 

The remedy I propose implies that the strength of the natural sciences 
lies in their recognition of the primary role of creative thinking; for I 
would vitalize the humanities by bringing the creative artist into the uni- 
versity as a prime factor of its educational and scholarly life, in order to 
afford the student first-hand experience in his chosen field, such as he now 
has in physics or chemistry. 

First-hand experience means making, doing. What relation has this to 
the aims of a university, which are primarily directed toward increasing 
the sum of human knowledge and disseminating this same knowledge? But 
knowledge is not covered by historical scholarship alone—nor, going one 
step further, by critical, interpretive evaluation. Creation itself opens a 
unique channel of knowledge, and as such is in the proper sphere of the 
university. 

I am not speaking only of the profound knowledge of his medium which 
every artist must possess, although this aspect is important. When I speak 
of creation in relation to knowledge, I mean that the process of writing a 
poem, of painting a picture, of composing a song, involves discovery on the 
part of the artist, which is in turn communicated to his audience through 
the work of art. Every poem, picture or song, insofar as it has any value, 
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contributes to human knowledge in a unique way. When Liszt wrote his B 
minor piano sonata, he discovered something about the relationship of triads 
separated by a tritone. And when Michelangelo painted and chiseled, he con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the expressiveness of the human figure. 

The paradox is, indeed, that the artist should be forced to prove his 
fitness to join the community of scholars. Who should know more about 
poetry than the poet, about music than the musician? Yet historians and 
critics presume to teach the artist his trade, under the assumption that he is 
an inspired fool who knows not what he does. Granted that he sometimes 
is—yet is he not just as often a man with the profoundest insight into his 
medium, gained by careful study and constant practice? Granted that he may 
have something to learn from the scholars, siiould they not learn from him 
as well ? 

Those in the field of philosophy have pursued their subject in the be- 
lief that the philosophers themselves are the best teachers of philosophy— 
indeed, even its best historians. Perhaps this is due to the fact that the 
philosophical method is fundamentally different from the historical, and 
only one whose primary training has been in the problems of his method it- 
self can be sensitive enough to record accurately and intelligently the im- 
portant trends in the thought of other men grappling with the same problems. 
But, mutatis mutandis, does not this also apply to a large extent in every field ? 
Granted that some training in the practical use of historical tools is desirable 
and even necessary, does it not remain true that a poet, sensitive as he is to 
the most subtle variations of word and meter, is better equipped to interpret 
for us the changing styles of poetry through the ages than is the historian 
or the philologist ? 

It will be answered that this is the function of the critic—artistically 
sensitive, trained in historical scholarship, and schooled in aesthetics. But 
most of the great critics, throughout the centuries, have been practicing 
artists as well. It is logically true that critics of literature, using the written 
word as their medium as well as their subject matter, must be competent 
writers. It is historically true that the best critics of music have been com- 
posers. In the creative arts, teaching and criticism are one and the same; 
and, today as yesterday, the ideal trinity is artist-teacher-critic. 

On the other side, it should be pointed out that the university may 
have as much to contribute to the artist as it can receive from him. A century 
and a half of freedom from aristocratic patronage has convinced the artist 
that, unless he lives long enough to become a contemporary classic, he can- 
not hope to make a living directly from the practice of his art. The most 
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that he can hope for is that he can support himself in one of the related 
crafts: if he is a composer, he can teach, play an instrument, or write applied 
music of various types. The architect may seem to be in a better position, 
but in most cases he must support himself by purveying Georgian or Tudor 
houses to a conservative clientele. In all fields of art, indeed, the audience 
of today—the democratic mass-audience to whom some would. have the 
contemporary artist address all his efforts—is conservative, if not reactionary ; 
it is essentially opposed to experiment, and to follow its dictates would 
stifle all truly creative impulses. 

At this point three candidates for the position of patron come forward: 
the state, the commercial corporation, and the university. There are effec- 
tive arguments against state subsidy, and equally effective ones in favor 
of it. Most of them are concerned with a definition of the proper limits of 
government. The one that interests us here raises the question: will public 
funds ever support progressive trends in art? The short-lived Federal Theater 
indicated that they might, but the buildings in Washington clearly show 
that in the long run they do not. The same question is appropriate in the 
case of funds of private commercial origin. Few painters would refuse a 
commission to furnish a picture glorifying the beauties of tobacco, provided 
that style and form remained up to the artist; but recent examples of this 
kind have proved hardly better than conventional illustration. There is 
little reason to hope that present-day corporations will foster anything 
other than creation in the most conservative and innocuous styles. 

The university remains. It can offer the artist what lies beyond the 
power of both the state and the commercial enterprise: a selected, trained 
audience, It can even afford the artist an opportunity to train his own 
audience—men and women who, made receptive by education at its best, are 
given an opportunity to find out at first hand what the creative artists of 
their own day and in their own country are doing. If the standards of our 
mass-audience are ever to be raised, it must be done through these trained 
members. A university functioning in a democracy hopes to influence the 
electorate toward a greater and more intelligent awareness of political 
issues through the men and women it sends to take their part in that 
electorate; should not the same principles be at work in the democratic 
audience? The only alternative is a continuation and intensification of the 
present dismal situation, which confronts the serious artist with two un- 
fortunate alternatives: he may produce primarily for the consumption of 
his fellow-artists and for a group of connoisseurs only slightly more numet- 
ous, or he may attempt to find a compromise between his own artistic goals 
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and the demands of the large, untrained audience. Neither solution is sat- 
isfactory to a man with a live conscience; neither solution is necessary under 
the regime outlined here. 

It is obvious that not all artists are fitted for the position just de- 
scribed. Many would find life in a university unduly confining, and pos- 
sibly dangerous to their own artistic growth. Some would be out of sympathy 
with the more general aims of the university and would work counter to its 
interests by alienating its students. Others might be completely inept at 
verbal communication. For these, an academic position would be out of the 
question. But the artist of broad tastes and wide intellectual interests, with 
the ability and a desire to teach, who finds the university stimulating rather 
than stultifying, and is convinced of its value—this is the man whom we are 
seeking. 

The picture painted here is not a fantastically ideal one, for the experi- 
ments already conducted along these lines by many institutions indicate 
the feasibility of the plan. Let us therefore examine in more detail the 
specific role our chosen artist will play in his university community. It should 
be regarded in two lights: his contact with that community as a whole, and 
his influence upon those students interested in his particular field, especially 
those who may elect a career in it. We are inclined to forget the first, and 
to relegate what the artist has to offer to some extracurricular “program” 
which is squeezed in by interested students as best they may. A better sys- 
tem would be one whereby the artist’s position would be integrated with the 
department of study indicated. Not only should he teach the technique of 
his craft, but he should be called upon to illuminate by his insight the 
fields of his colleagues in the historical and critical disciplines. In this way 
he would come in contact with an ever widening circle of teachers and stu- 
dents, all of whom would benefit by exchange of ideas with a first-rate 
creative mind, 

Under such circumstances, it would not be too much to require of every 
undergraduate concentrating in literature or one of the arts that he should 
attempt some independent creative work in that field. A sonnet, a still life, 
a fugue—whatever might be indicated, the actual experience of creation under 
the guidance of an acknowledged master would give the student an insight 
into the medium that could be gained in no other way. 

So far, only the pedagogical activities of the artist have been touched 
upon. Naturally, the majority of his time should be spent in creation. Here 
again the university can act to its own and the artist’s mutual advantage 
by commissioning works whenever possible: odes, murals, anthems. Needless 
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to say, the specifications should be the minimum required by the occasion; 
style and form, and of course ultimate content, must be determined by the 
artist alone. Special concerts, art exhibits, dramatic productions—these too 
would have their places in an integrated plan of this type. Best of all, the 
presence of the artist on the campus should attract talented students with 
whom he could share these opportunities. 

The presence of the talented student brings up the final point: the 
relation of the artist-teacher to those who intend to follow in his footsteps. 
Do these men gain any advantage by studying with the master in this specific 
environment? Can he give them more here than elsewhere? This question 
can be discussed only in connection with a more fundamental one: is a 
university education of advantage to a creative artist? But to ask this im- 
plies one of two things: a doubt that a university education has any value, 
or a belief that an artist is in some peculiar way different from his fellows 
and should be separated from them. 

This essay is written on the assumption that a university education is 
valuable; if this is so, it would be a poor favor to the artist to deprive 
him of it solely because he is more gifted in some respects than are others. 
Yet, unless we grant the artist-teacher a permanent place in the academic 
set-up, we are in effect banishing the artist-student from the campus. 
Granting, however, that both the artist-teacher and the artist-student have 
a proper place in the university, we can see that the teacher can serve here 
more effectively than elsewhere. As a private instructor, or even in a con- 
servatory, or art school, he can do little but teach his appointed subject 
for his appointed hour. In the university, he can help the student to develop 
as an artist—a task quite different from giving him pure instruction in 
artistic technique. 

It is also important that the young student-artist should not be arti- 
ficially isolated from his fellows, as he may easily become in art schools 
and conservatories. Coming in contact only with those like himself, he begins 
to accept as natural what has already been mentioned as a symptom of 
ill health: the fact that many artists create primarily for one another. 

It will doubtless be objected that there are no standards for measuring 
creative achievement; that even if it be granted that creation involves a 
unique form of knowledge, there is no way that this knowledge can be “ex- 
amined” and “graded.” This is true. A student's progress in musical com- 
position, for example, can be precisely measured so long as he is concerned 
with techniques only—harmony, counterpoint and even strict forms of com- 
position. In every case, however, the work can be accurately judged only 
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on “correctness,” not on “imagination” or “originality” ; and when he gradu- 
ates to free composition—what then ? 

The question is one which must be met squarely, even though the prob- 
lem applies only to the exceptional student. But exceptional students always 
require and usually receive special treatment, even in the more normal aca- 
demic fields. Honors programs in many universities indicate that academic 
requirements can be altered to fit the gifted undergraduate. Such an honors 
program for a student talented in one of the creative arts might involve 
the substitution of an original work of art for a generally required essay 
or examination. The success of such a scheme depends on the judgement of 
the artist-teacher. His task is not so much to determine whether the stu- 
dent “passes” or “fails,” but to decide whether the student is capable of 
undertaking such a program at all—for no student should be allowed to do 
so unless the instructor is convinced that the results will be of the highest 
quality. The problem of measuring, of grading, then disappears. 

At this point another aspect of the same problem comes into view— 
the extent to which this program is applicable to graduate work. If the 
university assumes any obligation toward the talented student, it implies 
a willingness to see his artistic training through to completion. This brings 
up the complicated question of the proper academic recognition for the 
graduate study thus necessited. The fact that the scholar, the scientist and 
the abstract thinker are ready for independence is indicated by the Ph.D. 
degree. Whether this degree, already stretched to cover so many fields that 
its origin is no longer recognizable, should be stretched still further to 
cover yet another, is difficult to decide. It is important, however, that by 
this or by some comparable degree, due recognition be given for the com- 
pletion of a course of training as arduous, as inclusive, and as detailed, 
as that in any other branch of learning. . 

Is this then the path of salvation for the humanities—to invite the 
creative artist to enter the halls of learning, to sit as an equal in the coun- 
cils of the historical scholars? The attempts now being made indicate that 
a more general experiment would be worthwhile. And if it should prove 
successful, it would not be too much to hope for results far beyond the 
purely educational ones. It is to a future generation of artists, possessing 
the benefit both of rigorous technical training and of university education, 
and to their audience, men and women whose own schooling has not neg- 
lected aesthetic experience, that we look for the ultimate justification of 
the plan outlined here. Here will be the source of that leadership which our 
cultural life so greatly needs. 
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By Philip R. Adams 


DOUBT if anyone, who has never become a dean himself, ever quite 

recovers from the bleak summons to the dean’s office. But to be sum- 
moned to a whole convention of deans is overpowering indeed. So I have 
come prepared, not exactly with classical allusions, but with citation of 
authority. And it isn’t surprising to find that Samuel Johnson had opinions 
about education; he had opinions about everything. But there is a surpris- 
ingly modern tone, almost as if a Chicago university president had spoken, 
in a remark to Boswell early in the year 1766. “Talking of education, ‘People 
have now-a-days, (said he) got a strange opinion that everything should be 
taught by lectures. Now, I cannot see that lectures can do so much good as 
reading the books from which the lectures are taken. I know nothing that 
can be best taught by lectures, except where experiments are to be shewn. 
You may teach chymistry by lectures—You might teach making of shoes by 
lectures!’ ” 

Whether or not the practice of painting and sculpture as contained in 
the liberal arts curriculum today has much in common with the laboratory 
methods of “chymistry,” no one can be offended if it is said to partake of the 
nature of shoemaking. In fact the very word “bottega,” the workshop of a 
renaissance painter, survives in Italy today chiefly to designate a shoemaker's 
place of business. There may, be some inference in this. 

Dr. Johnson admits that laboratory practices might conceivably have some 
place in the curriculum, but he obviously doesn’t see much point in their 
inclusion. And the only reasonable answer to the question raised by this 
morning’s subject would seem at first glance to be a ringing yes-and-no. This 
may be the inevitable, as well as typical, answer to an educational question, 
but it was rarely the Johnsonian solution. So, having invoked the lexicogra- 
pher’s thunderous shade, let us endeavor to be categorical, let us even ask 
what light etymology can throw on the problem. 

Giotto, Masaccio, Botticelli, the young Leonardo worked in bottegas, 
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but by the middle of the sixteenth century painting and sculpture had moved 
into “studios.” The English quickly borrowed the word, so enthusiastically 
that H. L. Mencken can discover ‘‘shoe-studios’’ in twentieth century America. 
This could be a full turning of the cycle, from cobblet’s bench to cobbler’s 
bench, with all the disciplinary implications of a fine craft. But, unfortunately, 
it isn’t any such happy thing. 

The change from bottega to studio took place in the twilight of Italian 
art; it was accomplished by “‘eclectics,” “mannerists,” the academicians of 
Bologna, that university town, not by the still vigorous Venetians, not by 
even the latter-day French for whom the “atelier” of the painter and sculp- 
tor is still the factory, or at least the workshop, of the industrialist and 
mechanic. And there is no doubt that French art has been the most fertile and 
inventive of the last hundred and fifty years. 

The word studio smells of the scholar’s lamp. A studio is a place for study 
and contemplation, and certainly the creation of a painting is more than a 
manual performance. Albrecht Diirer worried about it; no mean thinker him- 
self, friend of the German humanists and of those great Venetians whose far 
from intellectual but still more than merely decorative canvases he admired, 
he was disturbed by the contemporary German artists’ reliance on craft skill 
alone. This “Brauch,” as he called it, must be reinforced with “Kunst,” a 
word deriving from mental skill, knowledge, and finally meaning “art.” But 
not to Diirer; the artist must be at home in both the workshop and the study. 
“Kunst” by itself was in no wise preferable to “Brauch.” Rubens in the next 
century achieved this ideal of the northern artist; his formal education might 
almost have been planned by Diirer. After eight years’ apprenticeship in the 
painting shops of Antwerp, a year as page to the Hapsburg vice-regal court 
of the Netherlands, followed by the grand tour and residence in Italy— 
which meant friendship with his countryman, the learned classicist Lipsius 
in Rome—he was ready to take his place as scholar, gentleman, and the most 
influential painter of his time. 

But there have never been many Peter Paul Rubens; and from the first 
moment the schizophrenia of specialization began to show itself in the slight 
split between theory and practice, the remedy has been still to find. 

We look back wistfully on the Academy of Florence. It seems to be the 
utopia of higher education, that true anarchy where no organization was 
needed: not deans, not trustees, not even committees on curriculum. Its 
classrooms were the squares and porches of Florence; its symposia were 
literally that, the banquet tables of the Medicis where philosophers, poets, 
churchmen, painters, even bankers and political scientists—not necessarily 
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in the order named—gathered in scholarly dispute, with the result that they 
all became, in some rare instances, one person: the perfect picture of the 
educated man. But even in this pedagogue’s paradise there was that typical 
morning when Leonardo, discussing a passage in the Divine Comedy with 
a group of Florentine youths, saw Michelangelo stumping across the piazza 
and graciously called to him for his comment. Michelangelo was quick to 
insult, and turned on the older man: “You, who modelled a horse in plaster 
and couldn’t even cast it in bronze!’ In whatever room Michelangelo kept 
his books or sat himself to write the splendidly crabbed sonnets, that place 
Michelangelo might have called a studio. But it is hard to imagine him re- 
ferring to his sculpture shop by that academic word. 

This minor matter of terminology seems to me to summarize our 
problem. The artist is a skilled craftsman today, as he has always been, re- 
quiring the craft training of either a master’s workshop or what we fondly 
believe to be its modern equivalent, the technical school or college. As a 
skilled craftsman, he is a valuable and indispensable member of an industrial 
society. But he is also an intellectual leader, a prophet of immaterial realities, 
a maker of symbols. august symbols by whose device we live and die. And as 
such he must be the object of most serious education. 

If this problem baffled Diirer and the Medicis, are we lesser mortals 
likely to solve it now? In any case we must make the attempt. And the ques- 
tion then rises as to whether the climate of the liberal arts is congenial or 
even life-sustaining for the creative artist. Certainly, in the recent past it has 
been the salon or café table rather than the college, free congress with writers 
and philosophers rather than the rarefied air of the academic cloister, that has 
fed the artist's intellectual needs. Zola’s friendship with Cézanne comes to 
mind, or the role played by a Mallarmé in his day or by a Paul Valery in 
his. There are other hazards in the artist becoming an “educated” man in the 
usual sense of the word. He might be, thereby, further separated from the 
craft matrix equally necessary to him. One immediate result of his moving 
into a studio, for example, of consorting with scholars and gentlemen and 
otherwise subtly changing his intellectual class, was a financial penalty, a 
gtadual but progressive economic dislocation, that finally ended in near 
expropriation. He came at once to depend on the caprice of a patron, then on 
the favor of critic or dealer. While his one-time social equals, the plumber 
and carpenter, even to a lesser extent the professor, have kept some financial 
stability, the artist by the mid-twentieth century is lucky to have so much as a 
studio to live in. It is more likely to be the garret, of romantic legend and 
grim fact. 
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But he survives. Fortunately for a balanced culture, he refuses to go 
under. Ill-fed, ill-housed, worst of all ill-trained, he resists technological ex- 
tinction, social indifference, and intellectual condescension. With any kind 
of luck he even masters them. 

It might be argued that our problem is less the question of educating 
the creative artist than it is of relating the creative arts more closely, more 
vividly, to that “honest man of average sensibility’ who is the end product 
of a liberal education. And, of course, the exceptional man, the highly gifted, 
which surely the artist of today must be if he is to exist at all, will somehow 
take care of himself. However, the two problems go hand in hand, may even 
be one and the same. At least the creative arts, studios no less, are on the 
campus, apparently to stay. How, exactly, did they get there? 

It all began before the appearance of that otherwise inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, the artist-in-residence. It began when the history of the arts began 
to detach itself, amoeba-fashion, from the parent body of classical archaeology. 
History and anthropology had begun at the same time to converge on a 
vacuum, that is to say a scholastic vacuum, a curricular vacuum which could 
be filled only by the work of art itself. Numbly, insensibly at first some arti- 
facts refused to stay on the shelves and demanded individual glass cases as 
objects of art; epigraphs without letters turned into eloquent sculptured 
shapes, insisting on respect as historic documents, and a new humanity came 
into being. Let it be noted that I call it the history of the arts, not art-history. 
I do not demean the noun “art” to the status of an adjective, and I do not 
much diminish history by treating it as a method of study. The tools of 
scholarship were ready for it; Wissenschaft quickly gave methods and scho- 
lastic dignity to what had previously been a personal, intimate, not too re- 
spectable adventure of the soul. Easily, almost too easily and quickly it took 
its place beside English literature and the classical and modern languages. It 
remains there as a miraculous, but too little used, instrument for that syn- 
thesis of the specialized disciplines we feel to be so imperative today. 

Now it can happen that a paradox, by too long familiarity, loses its power 
to shock. Otherwise it would be difficult to account for a poet-in-residence in 
a college where a large percentage of the faculty profess the study of English 
letters. But we are well-accustomed to, and hence no longer greatly surprised 
by, a complete divorce between the scholarly study of a literature and its 
creative practice. Perhaps it is not a contradiction, perhaps the word academic 
rightly precludes any possibility of direct application. Certainly it would be 
a bold man who would ask the average professor of the history of the arts 
to pick out a neck-tie, even for a Christmas present. 
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My professional bias, however, leads me to believe that where the visual 
arts are concerned this is neither an inevitable or defensible state of affairs. 
I like, quite naturally, to feel that a similar stultification has not entirely over- 
taken the scholarship practiced by art museums, We deal with real objects, 
not photographs of them, if we ace watchful not even with reproductions of 
them; we have to care for them, handle them, exhibit them; we develop a 
peculiar curatorial possessiveness about them. We even have to deal with 
those bristly, unpredictable and often impoliie quantities, living artists. And 
no matter how badly we may acquit ourselves, we are at least not spared the 
shock of such clashes by the comfortable insulation of academic withdrawal. 
We are forced to recognize the existence of the arts as living, breathing, 
turbulent facts. We have to know that artists eat and make love, and get. 
drunk, and create works of art. We have to know that there are such things 
as artists. 

In this country where art museums and art schools are frequently the 
same foundation, one having begotten the other in a kind of spontaneous 
generation back in the post-Civil War period, we are often charged with the 
serious responsibility of educating artists. And it can be a frightening 
charge. Through all this we may fall into the sin of feeling slightly superior 
to those ‘‘gentlemen in England now abed”’ in their collegiate cloisters. 

And we do definitely acquire an impatience with the dilettante. We see no 
good in the debasement of that once honorable word, ‘‘amateur,” the forceful 
lover, the positive devotée, into a synonym for the dabbler. We want it to 
have, in the arts, at least the standing it has on the sports page. 

So we believe that the practice of the arts should be included in the 
liberal arts curriculum. And at the same time we believe that its inclusion 
can do more harm than good. Because the way in which it is handled at 
present, and in the predictable future, could well be worse than not having 
it at all. 

When I say that some of us, from the art museum’s vantage point 
midway between the artist and the scholar, believe that the practice of paint- 
ing and sculpture should be included in the liberal arts curriculum, I am 
aware that the question of participation studies has agitated the whole world 
of education. The participation is often so partial and disjointed as to defeat 
its Own purpose. 

It was once taken for granted, in Dr. Johnson’s day and still later, that 
any educated man could write, at least communicate by writing, if not write 
creatively. On the solid trunk of this assumption blossoms of philology, 
Criticism, exact literary scholarship flowered. The assumption is no longer 
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valid, and the stem has withered away while the blooms cling to their 
orchidaceous existence. Now we have the history of the arts as a scholarly 
subject in good and regular standing, whose roots have always been in the 
air. If the practice of the arts is introduced at all it should be done gener- 
ously enough to throw a little compost at least around these shrivelling 
tendrils. Orchids may be lovely in their own right, but it is probable that 
food for the troubled spirit should be more substantial. Today we need fruit 
more than flowers. 

Consequently I would propose a degree of participation which could not 
be physically contained in the usual four undergraduate years. Not less than a 
full year of practical work in a working painting or sculpture studio would be 
of much account. It should come toward the end of the four year schedule 
and there should be few, if any, corollary studies. It should be a self-centered 
year entirely under the domination of the practicing artist. And it should be as 
completely unacademic as a year’s actual stone-cutting, or a year’s actual paint- 
ing can actually be. At the end of such a year the student would probably be 
no farther along the road to understanding of the inner, all-important nature 
of the creative act and its intellectual implications than he was at the begin- 
ning. But he would have at least one tangible thing, and that would be a 
grudgingly respectful recognition of the brute physical demands of artistic 
production. This assumes the availability and the presence on the campus 
of working artists. And I assume that their presence there is as reasonable, 
even to Dr. Johnson’s Pembroke College, as the “chymists” he approved of 
or the physicists, he would have called them natural philosophers, we are so 
frantically searching for now. It would amount also to a social and economic 
reinstatement of the artist long over-due, and faintly prefigured by the 
artists-in-residence. And it would tender him an intellectual recognition 
as well as lay on him an intellectual responsibility not formally offered 
him since the last Medicis. 

I realize the hopeless impracticability of such a proposal and yet I think 
anything much short of it would be futile. Certain of the creative procedures, 
at least operative procedures, have never been at home in an academic setting. 
Theater and journalism are best taught in the newsroom and summer stock, 
as the heads of many schools of journalism and dramatic arts are frank to 
admit. There are, to be sure, large numbers of university departments, schools 
and colleges devoted to the practice of the arts. I venture to say that they 
are successful training schools for artists and teachers of the arts in direct 
ratio to their distance from the liberal arts curriculum. And even when they 
are quite far removed, the necessary fulfillment of course and credit require- 
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ments as well as the distraction of daily scheduling too often dissipate their 
effectiveness, so that their graduates leave with neither a liberal nor a technical 
education. 

As for those survey courses in the practice of the arts, which some more 
nearly pure academic curricula affect, I can conceive of their producing, not 
even Sunday painters, not even creditable amateurs, but only the painting 
and sculpture equivalents of poetasters, the most contemptuous word in the 
language, and properly so. Better an outright critic who doesn’t try to draw 
a straight line, than the dilettante who thinks he can paint a watercolor. A 
survey course in the practice of surgery would not be much more harmful. 
In short, let us drink deep or taste not. 

But now, such is the consequence of quoting the venerable doctor, I find 
I have become quite categorical, and probably to no very good end. 


THE ARTS PROGRAM OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 


By George Rickey 


HERE is probably no subject taught in college where there is as much 
difference between the best teaching and the worst as in art; and in no 
field is there more lack of agreement about what is worth teaching. Art 
education is new and its tradition is short. What comes out of the Fogg 
in 1948 may be anathema in Champaign, gospel in Memphis, or unheard 
of in Kalamazoo. The Arts Program of the Association of American Colleges 
has tried for ten years to beg a lot of the controversial questions by send- 
ing around among its members short-term “‘artists-in-residence’’ for spirited, 
breathless, stimulating, and often sharply remembered visits to campuses. 
The visits usually last two days, sometimes a week, and go much deeper 
into student and faculty life than the one-night-stand-lecturer can hope to. 
Here’s how it works: An artist, like Lamar Dodd or Louis Freund or 
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Ulfert Wilke, comes to your college on a Sunday night (or it might be a 
Wednesday) and you put him up in a guest room or a dormitory or a fra- 
ternity house or sometimes the spare room in the President’s house. He'll 
bring along some equipment—for painting, etching, water color, ceramics, 
or whatever he is bent on showing you. You will supply an easel, a model, a 
room, and an audience—the latter composed of undergraduates, faculty 
wives, the local art club, and/or the chemistry class—in short anybody who 
is interested and can get there. It’s usually pretty informal and there are 
often lots of questions. 

Besides technical skill in the practice of some art, the artist brings to 
you his sensibility, the maturity of his point of view, ability and ease in con- 
versation, an interest in the exchange of ideas, an horizon beyond his own 
immediate paddock, and a quick eye and understanding for your interest 
and the appetites of your students. These apparent paragons sometimes exist 
in the art field and the Association has looked hard to find them and is 
still looking for more. 

The artists exercise enough awareness and diplomacy so that they 
won't unwittingly undermine your pet project or waste time whipping the 
dead horses you have long since laid away. But neither will they be rubber 
stamps of your program. They have something to offer as original artists, and, 
being articulate, they talk about art from their point of view and provide 
a cross-reference rather than an echo. 

That's what the students get out of it—the honest talk of a man whose 
chief function in life is the creative one. And the faculty get something out 
of that, too. 

Most of these artists bring along an easily transported exhibition, put it 
up quickly, defend it or use it as a springboard for discussion, and pack 
it up again. 

The two days go fast: usually a chapel talk of some sort at the beginning 
(for what the Army called orientation), then visits to classes—not only art 
classes, since a discussion that gets the artist way off his home base some- 
times brings out more than shoptalk will. A demonstration of techniques 
or the composition of a picture can be given before a big audience at a fixed 
time or in a small room where the students come and go between commit- 
ments in other classes. At meals there is discussion with students and 
faculty. Between times conversation, criticism of would-be painters, advice 
on their future in an inhospitable world, help with technical details. In the 


evenings some social life, with the pleasure and strain of being a lion for a 
day. 
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Even in two days a pattern is established. The artist and the school 
begin to know each other and the visit begins to run itself, sometimes land- 
ing the artist in unexpected but stimulating situations, such as my own con- 
fronting a roomful of nuns who wanted a discussion on what happens to 
a child’s talent during adolescence. 

This exchange and crossing of departmental lines is not new. We've 
had visiting firemen since we've had colleges and they are remembered in 
proportion to their ability to discuss, provoke, get close to the students, tell 
the truth and admit their ignorance. I have heard of the lingering recollec- 
tion of Audubon’s visit to Union College and his pleasure in their garden of 
which he later wrote. I remember the impression made by André Maurois 
when he told, on a visit to Knox College, how, as a young man, he had 
been made to copy out by hand a lengthy French novel so that he should 
learn at the start of the great physical labor of writing a book. While on a 
visit to Olivet College, Sherwood Anderson supplied me with a concept 
of realism which helped me over the first hurdles of expressionism and 
that I've used in my teaching ever since. 

The prejudice against having gifted and creative people on faculties has 
broken down in the last ten years. The list of practising artists on college 
faculties is now a long one. They say that at Bennington a teacher is not 
worth hiring unless he can make more than his salary outside. But a visit- 
ing artist can sometimes strike new fire even from those already on the 
faculty, often to the delight of the students, as when Phil Evergood comes 
to Iowa and meets Lasansky’s students whom he described in the foreword of 
the Walker Art Center Catalogue as mere hairs from the tail of a Picasso 
horse. I have noticed, too, that artists seem to get along much better and 
cross-fertilize each other more in a college community than in the jungle 
of the near North side of Chicago or the walk-ups of East 14th Street in 
New York. 

These miniature resident artists are a refreshment and are themselves 
refreshed. 

I can testify to the latter. In several years of this nomadic teaching, 
I have seen the inside of more than thirty colleges. I don’t do it all the time. 
Two weeks, sometimes three, a year are enough. But besides learning a lot 
about colleges, students, and faculty, I come back to my regular job tired from 
the travel but with a fresh eye for my own environment, a lot to tell my 
own students, and a belief that the grass on my own side of the fence is 
green, too. 

A fraternity asks you over for dinner, or a couple of philosophers and 
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the psychology man will nail you down in your defense of unintelligibility 
in art, or you are pressed for analogies between Rubens and Bach if both are 
baroque, or the “be-bop” crowd will have heard that Stuart Davis is an ad- 
dict and will want an explanation. Again you may find yourself suddenly in 
the presence of a hundred unabashed junior high school children who have 
been somehow introduced under the college roof, and want you to draw pic- 
tures for them and tell why you do it like that. Or someone drops you 
into an icy circle of Victorian pedants who are prepared for a defense of 
Bécklin and Bouguereau against the degenerate assaults of the contemporary 
faddists. 

I have often been asked by a college president for an evaluation of 
his art department or by the struggling art teacher for moral support in 
asking for a bigger budget and more space. Many colleges have no art de- 
partment whatsoever and want to know how to start one. I have sometimes 
found my two-day visit being used as a substitute for a whole year’s art 
department and in the next catalogue one’s visit will have been magnified 
to indicate adequate coverage in that area. I am asked for help in finding 
exhibitions, in finding faculty, in finding materials and equipment. 

I like to talk and talk a lot. But the crux of the visit is the painting one 
does, whether in a little college in the Kentucky mountains where all they 
have seen is the occasional spread of Gozzoli or Michelangelo in Life and 
the undertakers’ calendars in the barbershop, or amid Duke’s Gothic splendor, 
or North Dakota Agricultural College’s simple but hospitable walls. 

It is not only in small provincial colleges that these visits are fitting. 
One can operate on different levels, in different places. In one college one 
may discuss why they put long handles on paint brushes, or what are com- 
plementary colors; in another the ambiguities of space in the Singing Gal- 
lery and Henry Moore, or the wit of Paul Klee, or “subjective idealism” 
in expressionist painting. In technical matters it is a pleasure to talk shop 
among very experienced students with whom you don’t have to fight all 
the old battles over again and where the students can still gain a lot from 
a cross-reference of their own position with, for example, Hayter’s ideas 
about the deliberate confusion of surface and space. Then there are topics 
which may provoke at any level, such as my own pet lecture on the comic 
strips. 

The program has been going since 1938. It had started with a Carnegie 
Grant two years earlier for circulating concert artists, under the able direction 
of Eric Clarke, now Chief of the Film, Theatre and Music Control of AMG 
in Germany. Clarke soon added practising painters, etchers, sculptors, and 
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also a man from the Library of Congress, a seismologist, some writers, and 
some political scientists. 

This year eleven artists, three writers, one man in aesthetics, two in 
drama are circulating each in a two- or three-state region. Altogether thirty- 
two men and women in various fields are committed to 162 visits to college 
campuses. 

This program is run by Miss Norwood Baker at the Association of 
American Colleges office, 19 West 44th Street, New York. She is looking 
for new talent and new customers among the colleges, so if you know of 
either write her about it. The cost to the college is usually around $100.00 
per two-day visit, which covers the honorarium and the expenses of the visitor 
and a $15.00 fee toward the overhead at the office; the artist therefore gets 
something like $50.00, which is low compared to lecturer's fees, but it is 
assumed that the visitor is on leave of absence from his college and that his 
salary there will continue while he is gone. He is a sort of exchange pro- 
fessor. 

The project has grown bit by bit in spite of bad times during the war. 
Many member colleges are enthusiastic about it. Little has been done to 
publicize it apart from sending out information about forthcoming tours to 
Association members. I believe that a lot of colleges would like these visits 
if they investigated and tried them. But then we would need more artists to 
make the visits. I suspect that many of the practising artists, male and female, 
now on college faculties would have a lot to offer if they could get a leave of 
absence. Colleges would profit by the exchange. 











ART I AT PRINCETON 


By George Rowley 


“This course is an introduction to the field of art through the study of painting as 
a medium of expression. It is neither a survey of the history of painting nor a practical 


course in how to paint. The ability to draw and previous training in the visual arts are 
not required. 


“The primary aim of the course is to develop in the student the ability to experience 
art directly through pictorial language and to make value judgments. The method fol- 
lowed is to examine the basic orientations towards life and to show how these are 
realized in painting and the other pictorial arts. Two lectures, one preceptorial. Lecturer, 
Professor Rowley, Preceptors, Professors Martin, Parkhurst and Rowley.” 

From the Princeton University Catalogue 


HE NEW plan of study at Princeton has compelled the department of 

Art and Archaeology to create an introductory course. In order to 
counteract the abuses of too free an elective system and to guarantee a 
broader liberal training in keeping with the new plan of study, each student 
during the first two years must take introductory courses in most of the fields 
of knowledge. Many of the departments already had first year courses which 
only needed to be changed from a prerequisite to the department into a 
more general survey of the field. In our department this was barred since 
each course covered a limited period or area, such as ancient architecture or 
Chinese art. 

The problem was further aggravated by the tradition of the department 
against the usual introductory courses in other universities. The omnibus 
survey was frowned upon because it is apt to end with dates and facts 
without much real experience of the art. The “great monuments” type of 
course supplies this but tends to lack historical continuity; and practical 
training in drawing, painting and modelling takes too much time from the 
historical and humanistic understanding of art. To create a course to meet this 
situation was a real challenge, especially since we were limited to a term of 
fifteen weeks of two lectures and one precept each week and since we were 
restricted to the graphic arts, to be followed by architecture and sculpture 
in the second term. Art I represents this attempt. 

We began by enumerating our aims more or less in the order of their 
importance. First, the course must be liberal in character, just as profitable to 
a freshman who will major in art as to an engineer who can only take one 
art course. Equally important, it must provide training in pictorial language 
so that the student will learn to experience a painting directly through his eyes 
and not through words. Third, some kind of continuity was desirable. 
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Finally the course should prepare the student for future “‘straight’’ historical 
courses, especially with respect to a more universal terminology and the 
ability to analyze creative problems. 

To achieve these aims, a framework was constructed to embrace the 
basic orientations toward life ranging from the ideational and ideographic 
approach of early times to the relativism of today. To illustrate each of 
these orientations we chose the art of a single culture, period or individual 
which seemed best to exemplify its essential spirit. For example, Byzantine 
culture conveyed the transcendental spirit, the Periclean age stood for ideal- 
ism, and Van Gogh represented self-expression. In this way an unwieldy 
body of historical data was avoided, and yet at the same time a certain 
philosophical continuity was achieved. This continuity was further heightened 
by applying a uniform test to all the orientations: how did man react to 
the fundamentals of “Nature, Man and God,” and how did he conceive of 
the relation between these three determinants? The desired sequence was 
attained by taking up these orientations in the order in which they appeared 
in history. 

This framework may sound very formidable and full of wordy philo- 
sophical generalizations, but the saving grace of the course was its procedure. 
The students were required to experience the painting directly through its 
pictorial language before taking up the basic orientation which it expressed. 
This was the crux of the training, to incite the student to enter into the 
creative imagination of a culture, period or artist in pictorial terms before 
he heard about it in class. Each week a practical exercise was designed to make 
the student, on his own, come to grips with a pictorial problem. For example, 
in order to make him experience the creation of plastic organic form he was 
given a group of photographs of Greek sculpture of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. and asked to trace the human figure in simple contour lines, 
“so that the tracing clearly indicates that its parts are organically related.” 
Without any ability to draw, the student was led to observe where each 
volume flowed into the next, as in the passing of the deltoid muscle around 
the arm or the thrust of the whole arm deep into the torso. Then these 
exercises were brought to a preceptorial group of only six or seven students, 
and the preceptor, step by step, demonstrated how the Greeks of the classic 
period had solved the problems of plastic form in their own vase-paintings. 
The emphasis of the precept was on the feeling for organic form rather than 
on the distinctive nature of Greek plastic form. Through such training the 
students should be able to experience generalized plastic form more directly 
and potently wherever he encounters it, whether in Periclean Greece, in 
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Guptan India, T’ang China, or Tempyo Japan. However, since art is the 
manifestation of the spirit of an artist at a single place and moment in 
time, the connection between the unique creation of this artist in Greece and 
the classic Greek spirit had to be indicated. This was the task of the two 
lectures which followed the preceptorial on Greece, to show how the 
distinctive idealism of the Greeks resulted in plastic organic entities but also 
supplied overtones of rational clarity, perfection, physical beauty, and the 
order of mathematical proportions. 

With each successive week the exercises became broader in scope, by 
virtue of the increasing complexities of the orientations, until they had cov- 
ered the essential pictorial problems, ranging from the abstraction of a single 
element to the fusion of forms in space and light. For example, the exercise 
on the equilibrium of tensions consisted of tracings of the stalk and branch 
systems of original Chinese paintings of bamboo, the students being asked 
to add at least ten leaves while keeping them in equilibrium. Although this 
caine Closest to requiring creative design, the exercise was not graded for its 
design values but for conscientious effort. Quite often the “innocent eye” 
fared better than that of the student trained in drawing because the latter 
would “see” something with his mind rather than with his eyes. The 
constant aim was to inspire the student to have a pictorial experience. 

The most troublesome task in the course was to find reading which 
would fit our aims, whether it dealt with the pictorial problems or the 
orientations. Books on how to draw or paint are usually written by practical 
artists who are only interested in how they themselves work. Since their 
methods are conditioned by their contemporary outlook on life, they tend 
to warp the approach of the students to the pictorial language of the past. 
These two objections are especially glaring in the Bauhaus-type of training 
where the use of geometrical motifs, such as lines, squares and triangles, 
obliterates the feeling for life rhythm. Such books, moreover, incline their 
readers to depend on the mechanics of a given method instead of realizing 
the oneness of a spirit and its manifestation. 

The use of readings from the culture or period to be studied presented 
two hurdles. Only recently have critical writings dealt adequately with the 
creative process. In many instances, therefore, contemporary readings which 
presented a parallel manifestation of the spirit of an age proved to be more 
enlightening. In either case, readings from the past must be interpreted in 
terms of the time and place which inspired them. To the fourteenth century, 
accustomed to Byzantine flat schematizations, Giotto seemed unbelievably 
lifelike, whereas representationally speaking the rendering of any artist must 
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be measured against the timeless and universal standard of nature itself. 
The student should be made aware of the difficulties of getting out of himself 
and his contemporary outlook on life; at the same time he should attempt 
the imaginative leap into the past and try to experience the spirit of other 
times. For this purpose the advantages of the study of art have not been 
fully appreciated. Through connoisseurship the date of a work of art may be 
fixed with great accuracy; at the same time, since art is a unique wedding 
of the realms of matter and spirit, the intangible and incommensurable 
values of the past are made manifest in concrete forms. No barrier lies 
between the student and the painting except his ability to experience it. 
As a guide to the flight into the past, the ideal reading for such a course 
would consist both of texts by artists and critics on art and of parallel writings 
to reveal the spirit of the age in question. However, these readings should 
be pointed up for the students, and this we were obliged to do on occasion 
by mimeographing a coordinated group of selections. For example, the 
Byzantine material was arranged under the heading of didactic intent, con- 
templation of icons as a means toward salvation, the representation of 
divinity, the use of traditional iconography and the religious preparation of 
the artist for his profession. 

In regard to values and value judgments, we excluded any reference 
to “good or bad painting’ and avoided comparisons between originals and 
copies. Instead, we tried to introduce the students exclusively to the pictorial 
examples which have been generally accepted as the masterpiecees of each 
orientation. In order to test the growth of artistic sensitivity in the students, 
they were asked during the first week to write a single page of comment on one 
of ten large reproductions of masterpieces in color, giving their personal 
reactions to the intent of the artist and the pictorial qualities which delighted 
them. This was a kind of thumbprint of their sensitivity at the beginning of 
the course. At its conclusion, the same ten paintings (none of which had 
been considered in the course) were again exhibited, and each student selected 
a painting, not necessarily his choice at the beginning, on which to write an 
extensive term essay. The results obtained were gratifying.* This fact, and 
the interest shown by other institutions faced with the problem of introducing 
students to the field of art history, led to the writing of this account. 


* To be successful the course presupposes the following advantages: 1. Precep- 
torial conferences of not more than seven or eight students to insure proper demonstra- 
tion and to invite round-table discussion. 2. An adequate collection of colored reproduc- 
tions to be available to the students in a study room. 3. The honor system in examina- 
tions, since questions must be focussed on posted pictures about which the student may 
write at any hour during the examination day. 
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TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


THE CONDITION OF HISTORIC ART AND 
SCHOLARSHIP IN ITALY 


By Millard Meiss 


Like other art historians who went to Italy last summer for the first 
time in many years, I returned with mixed feelings: eager to see again 
its wonderful art, yet anxious at the prospect of confronting wrecked build- 
ings, of looking squarely at blank walls or gaping holes where formerly there 
had been paintings and sculpture. The sight of these losses and scars proved 
indeed to be depressing. But it was a less disturbing experience than I had 
anticipated, partly because gaps and scars are almost always surrounded 
by beautiful things that survived, and also because damaged sites were 
scenes not of desolate ruin but of an intense activity—workmen clambering 
over them, roofs being rebuilt, walls patched, paintings and sculpture pieced 
together. The speed and skill with which the work of preservation and repair 
has been carried forward, despite privation and sharp political conflict, is 
astonishing. Enthusiasm and hard work have now brought the immense task 
about half way toward completion. This is a heartening and exciting 
spectacle, accompanied as it is by equally vigorous action in re-building 
bridges, houses, factories, and in restoring the economy and the life of the 
country as a whole. Students who are interested in the progress of repair 
may consult the detailed account published last August by Emilio Lavagnino 
in a new Roman periodical called Ulisse. 

The effects of the war on art have not been exclusively negative, at 
least as far as the history of art is concerned. The bomb which fell on S. 
Lorenzo in Rome, for instance, was not wholly unfriendly. Within a few 
seconds it excavated deeply enough to disclose part of the foundations of an 
earlier—probably Constantinian—church. These foundations have since been 
uncovered further, though at a slower pace, by Italian archaeologists in 
collaboration with Professor Krautheimer. The fire in the Camposanto at 
Pisa buckled some of the frescoes to such an extent that preservation neces- 
sitated their removal from the wall. This operation, begun in October fol- 
lowing a grant from the American Committee for the Restoration of Italian 





Millard Meiss, Associate Professor of History of Art at Columbia University, was 
in Italy last Summer and Fall undertaking research in Italian painting of the Trecento. 
Report read at College Art Association meeting in Boston. 
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Monuments, has been carried out by removing only the thin upper layer 
of plaster, laying bare the beautiful preparatory drawings in sinopia under- 
neath. The drawings for the Triumph of Death and the Thebaid by Traini 
are the first large Trecento drawings to become known, and they, together 
with the drawings by Benozzo Gozzoli, add greatly to our knowledge of 
early Italian draftsmanship and technique." 

The Italians have been quick to take advantage of possibilities offered 
by the removal, during the war, of paintings and sculpture from the churches 
into collecting points and museums. Many of these works have been cleaned, 
often for the first time. There have been, as a result, some dramatic revela- 
tions. The surface of Ghiberti’s Paradise doors is now golden, and cleaning 
of the two other pairs of Baptistry doors has disclosed that they too were 
gilded bronze. Paintings likewise are being cleaned—the St. Anne by Masaccio 
and Masolino, Bellini’s Pesaro altarpiece, Caravaggio’s Martyrdom of St. 
Peter and Conversion of St. Paul. The latter, like numerous other paintings 
and sculptures, have not yet been returned to the churches, so that there has 
been an opportunity to study them in an unusually good light. The disloca- 
tions of the war have likewise made possible a series of remarkable exhibi- 
tions, in Venice, Verona, Genoa, Rome, Siena, Florence, and even shattered 
Pisa. 

As far as publication is concerned, two important periodicals will be 
revived this year: the Florentine Rivista d’Arte, and Bollettino d’ Arte, pub- 
lished by the Direzione Generale delle Belle Arti in Rome. Two new journals 
were begun during 1946 and 1947, each devoted primarily to local art: 
Arte Veneta, and Belle Arti in Pisa. Books, other than those recently off the 
press, are expensive and rather difficult to obtain, not because of destruction 
during the war but because they are judged safer holdings than currency 
during a period of financial uncertainty and inflation. There are few older 
books on the shelves of /ibrerie, and booksellers often place them in the 
darkest part of the shop, hoping that they will not be discovered. Partly 
for the same reason, new books are being published and bought in great 
numbers. Many of these are popular picture books, with short introductory 
texts by historians and critics, who spend more time in such work than they 
normally would because of the fees. They often receive for a long intro- 
ductory essay no more than the price of a good meal in a restaurant, and their 
willingness to work for such a return is a clear indication of the financial 
straits of teachers, museum people, and, in general, state employees. In order 


*The editors are indebted to Professor Meiss for permission to publish these 
photographs. See p. 228-9. 
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to keep themselves and their families alive, they are often forced to sell their 
possessions, including their books. 

For a long time Italian scholars have lacked resources for travel; they 
now, of course, find it more difficult than ever, even within the country. 
This accounts in part for their almost exclusive preoccupation with the art 
of Italy, or even of the locality in which they live. Italian museums, too, 
can show very little non-Italian art, especially of the ninetenth and twentieth 
centuries. At the same time scholars, wherever they live, are surrounded by the 
incomparable artistic riches of their own past. Their work continues to 
center on form and style, on attribution and chronology, excluding to a 
greater extent than that of any other national group problems of iconography 
and interpretation. 

Italian scholars, unable to travel, are isolated in another way. Most 
libraries lack sufficient funds to purchase foreign books and current issues 
of periodicals, and it will be some time before they can begin to buy missing 
back numbers, as American libraries are now doing. I hope that the College 
Art Association will shortly find a way to place needed volumes of the 
Art Bulletin and the JOURNAL in a few major Italian libraries. 

The war has blocked, too, the growth of younger scholars. There is a 
severe shortage of teachers, and recently the law calling for the retirement 
of professors at 70 was abrogated. 

Those of you who plan to go to Italy next summer will find almost 
all the works of art moved during the war restored to their original sites. 
The large museums and most of the small ones will be open, with the impor- 
tant exception that only part of the collections of the Brera, the Uffizi, and 
the National Museum in Naples will be visible. All three of these museum 
buildings were damaged, the first very badly. The Italians are as friendly 
and flexible as ever, so that it is usually possible to gain access to specific 
objects which are not on exhibition. Almost all the libraries and archives 
are open. The library of the German Archaeological Institute in Rome, now 
under an international administration, has been reopened, thanks to the 
activity of Professor Morey, cultural attaché of our embassy in Rome. The 
library of the Kunsthistorisches Institut in Florence is now accessible by ap- 
pointment, and the Hertziana in Rome will, Profesor Morey hopes, be re- 
opened by next summer, though the usefulness of all these excellent libraries 
will be limited until adequate funds for operation are found. 

As for exhibitions, the Venetian Biennale of modern painting will open 
in early July, and the beautiful collection of thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury sculpture which has been shown in Pisa for two years will probably be 
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held together through next summer. The two-hundredth anniversary of the 
first excavations at Pompeii will be marked by a celebration beginning there 
early in June, and in Florence, at the time of the return of the cleaned 
doors to the Baptistry late in June, there will be a musical festival and a 
congress of art historians. 

Finally, I might say that I have just recently heard rumors of great 
difficulties Americans are supposed to encounter traveling and living in 
Italy. I am certain that students who are not forced to drop below a certain 
minimum of expenditure will, to say the least, get along well. In fact, for 
Americans Italy is still a much cheaper place in which to live and travel than 
their own country, or than England, the Netherlands, France, and Switzer- 
land. As for trains and busses, they are doing quite well without Mussolini. 


REPORT ON CONDITIONS RELATING TO RESEARCH 
AND STUDY IN THE HISTORY OF ART IN FRANCE 


By Sumner McK. Crosby 


At present it is no exaggeration to state that facilities and opportunities 
for study and advanced research in the History of Art are more favorable in 
France than in any other country in Western Europe. Not only are the vast 
majority of museums open to the general public but also the libraries, 
archives and other documentary sources are available. The Frenci:, it should 
be added, are also anxious to help foreign students and scholars and will 
do everything possible to facilitate opportunities to visit monuments or 
collections or to consult any type of documentary material. 

In Paris the only major museum not open as yet is the Cluny Museum 
with its magnificent medieval collections, but it is possible that at least 
portions may be visited by the public this summer. Not all of the vast 
collections of the Louvre are as yet on exhibit, but the principal sections are 
open to the public and in most cases permission can be obtained for study 
of specific objects still in the storerooms. Most of the other Paris collections 
are open and even the small provincial museums have at least part of their 
collections on view. It would always be advisable, however, to check in Paris 
before embarking on a special trip with the purpose of studying some 
specific object or group of objects. 

Mr. Crosby is Head of the Department of History of Art in the Division of the 


Arts at Yale University. He was in France last summer continuing his investigations 


of the Abbey Church of Saint Denis. Report read at CAA Meeting, Boston. 
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The Bibliothéque Nationale with its different departments is open as 
usual for general reading and for research, so are the Archives Nationales 
and such special collections as the Doucet Library in the Institut d’Art et 
d’Archéologie. Although the libraries and archives in the provinces may not 
all be open permission can usually be obtained for special research projects. 

Of particular interest to historians of art are several new undertakings 
to gather basic documentary material. In the Musée des Monuments Francais 
under the direction of M. Paul Deschamps, a systematic collection of build- 
ing materials is well advanced. The primary objective of this research is to 
facilitate restoration of historic monuments. It has already provided much 
new evidence concerning the types of stone employed in buildings of all 
periods and also the location of quarries thoughout France. Mention should 
also be made of such special study collections in the same museum as the 
reproductions in full scale of Romanesque Mural Painting. Another important 
project is progressing under the direction of the Archives Photographiques, 
3 rue Valois, in Paris. Complete photographic records of not only all im- 
portant monuments and architectural ensembles but also works of art in all 
categories are being made with the best modern equipment. 

In the past few years there has been particular emphasis on archeological 
investigations in the pre-historic and Gallo-roman fields. Publication of these 
results, which are often of the greatest significance, is currently appearing in 
the quarterly, Gallia. The most provocative and systematic research being 
undertaken in Medieval Art is due to the efforts of a group of students of the 
late Henri Focillon under the direction of M. Jurgis Baltrusaitis. 

Although approximately 12%, or over 1700, classified historical monu- 
ments throughout France were damaged in varying degrees during the war, 
it must be admitted that, except for certain areas in Normandy and in Alsace 
and in Lorraine, France in comparison with the other European countries 
was singularly fortunate. Under the direction of the Monuments Historiques 
the government, in spite of its serious financial difficulties, has allocated 
important sums to the restoration and even rebuilding of the damaged monu- 
ments. Work for instance has already begun on the reconstruction of the 
cathedrals at St. L6 and at Rouen and in the rebuilding of such significant 
churches as the one at Lessay. 

In summary it may be said that the French are making a great effort to 
guard and exhibit their national treasures. They are likewise anxious to en- 
courage students and scholars to visit France and to carry out serious research. 
It is true that many of their projects are being postponed or are slow in 
realization because of serious lack of funds, but I am certain that the ordinary 
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tourist or scholar will be amazed and delighted to discover what immense 
strides the French have made toward re-establishing conditions comparable 
to pre-war days. 


NOTES ON A RECENT TRIP TO HOLLAND 


By Wolfgang Stechow 


I have been asked for a brief and informal account of an art historian’s 
impressions during a short visit to Holland, A.D. 1947. 

For the traveler who arrives at Rotterdam harbor from vertical, compact 
New York, the first impression is apt to be a lasting one: a flat, empty city 
center. When I left Holland for Switzerland two weeks later, the train, de- 
parting from Rotterdam, relentlessly curved around the same desolate spot, 
with a close-up of the gutted shell of the Groote Kerk thrown in for good 
measure. After a few hours, the same train performed a similarly relentless 
curve around Cologne, which is wrecked in its entirety and literally beyond 
recognition. No words are needed on the lessons of this near-juxtaposition. 

Amsterdam shows few scars, but some main parts of The Hague are 
still an ugly and sorry sight. It is also important to remember the fact that 
after the failure of the attempts to liberate Holland from the invader in 
1944, that unfortunate country had to go through many more months of 
occupation during which the diet of the Dutch people reached a low of three 
hundred calories—a terrible experience still plainly written on the faces of a 
vast part of the population. Even today, rationing is severe, and many articles 
are completely lacking. But as a result of the dogged tenacity of the people 
of Holland, and of strict and generally quite effective measures taken by 
their government, tremendous progress has been made toward recovery. 

The museums are open and at times crowded with visitors. I am listing a 
few main impressions. The Mauritshuis at The Hague: dignified yet intimate 
as of old; among the few additions a superb Head of an Old Man by Carel 
Fabritius (formerly in the Harrach collection in Vienna); Rembrandt's 
Presentation in the Temple of 1631 practically a new discovery by virtue of 
skillful cleaning. The Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam: in course of complete 
remodeling; its greatest treasures provisionally but so beautifully installed in 
some of the more intimate rooms that it almost hurts to realize that they will 
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be shifted again; the Nightwatch, now more than ever belying its name, 
cleaned to perfection, magnificently located, studied by reverent if not 
always completely convinced crowds, its right part now so wonderfully 
clear and spacious that the mutilation of the left has indeed become more 
painfully evident (two excellent booklets with accounts of the cleaning are 
on sale); in the available larger rooms an unforgettable exhibition of the 
greatest art treasures from Vienna, not only the gems of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum's paintings from the main European schools (including such new 
acquisitions as the Czernin Vermeer and the Rothschild pair of Frans Hals 
portraits) but also the Treasure of the Golden Fleece in its magnificent en- 
tirety, sculpture, and superb Kleinkunst, partly from rarely visited places 
outside of Vienna (catalogue), an exhibition crowded to capacity in spite 
of a high admission fee—the first chance for thousands of Hollanders to 
gauge the greatness of such masters as Titian and Rubens. Other rooms in 
the Rijksmuseum and some of the bomb-shelters in the dunes (a fascinating 
sight) are still filled with recuperated art loot, prior to its being returned 
to the rightful owners. A visit to the van Beuningen collection, now occupy- 
ing the intimate rooms of a modest new house situated in the heathery plains 
of Gelderland: the van Eyck Three Marys at the Tomb from the Cook 
collection (shipped to Holland a few days before the outbreak of the war; in 
new lustre after successful cleaning), a majestic Prophet by the Master of the 
Aix Annunciation (from the same collection), the three Diirer drawings 
formerly belonging to the Countess Béhague. 

Last, but not least, that atc historian’s paradise, the Rijksbureau voor 
kunsthistorische documentatie at The Hague, with its indispensable and 
incomparable photographic and bibliographic material on Netherlandish art, 
its new publications, its indefatigable hospitality under the leadership of 
Messrs. A. B. de Vries and H. Gerson. Vivid interest on the part of the 
Dutch colleagues in museum activities and research in this country; their 
plans for intensification of exchange between the two countries; chats with 
Max J. Friedlaender, Frits Lugt, and A. P. A. Vorenkamp (ex Smith 
College, now Director of the Boymans Museum in Rotterdam). In sum: 
a visitor's day in Holland ought to have, and sometimes seems to have, 
forty-eight hours. 
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BELGIUM: A FIRST VISIT 
By Libby Tannenbaum 


Like the war neutral Switzerland, if for a different variety of reasons, 
dollar-rich Belgium is a fabulous island of plenty in today’s Europe. At the 
Binche Carnival which traditionally involves much throwing of oranges, 
last year the streets were literally sticky with the fruit, at a time when many 
middle-class Frenchmen had not so much as seen an orange in six months. 
Steak and huge servings of fried potatoes, butter and coffee, bananas, cakes, 
chocolates, even such exotics as pineapples, seem as plentiful as they are 
here in the U.S., and cigarettes made in Belgium of good American tobacco 
cost about as much as a pack in New York, with actual American brands 
only a little more. Since many of these commodities have been paid for in 
dollars, a natural result is that a visit to Belgium costs at least as much as a 
visit to New York City. It is decidedly expensive compared with France 
or Italy, where if the visitor will refrain from patronizing the black market 
which is the only source for tobacco, coffee, and much else, he can live 
quite cheaply. In any case, Belgium is not the country to which to bring 
your basket of groceries, but rather a replenishing station. 

It seems appropriate to begin a discussion of Belgium, even for the 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. with the food question. It is a nation in which the 
salivary glands and the aesthetic sensibilities tend to function in peculiar 
harmony. One begins by admiring the arrangements of the Antwerp char- 
cuteries and fishmarkets and ends with the amused realization that he is 
getting a real—and similar—pleasure out of the huge gustatory still-lives 
of Frans Snyders. And joking as this observation may sound, it lies close to 
the essence of the direct sensual realism that is the Flemish genius. 

Bruges and Ghent and Malines, untouched by the war, seem equally 
untouched by recent centuries. There are few places in which works of art 
breathe in so nearly their original atmosphere as the Van Eyck Altarpiece in 
St. Bavon, or the small area in Bruges between the Hospital St. Jean with 
its Memlings, Notre-Dame with its exquisite Michelangelo (they were 
cosmopolitan, these Flemish burghers!), and the little museum across the 
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arched bridge whose Van Eyck Madonna and Saints has a crackling realistic 
intensity that it seems hardly possible can be the work of the hands of man. 

Beside these things, alive in a natural environment, the great works in 
the enormously rich collections of the Royal Museums of Brussels and 
Antwerp have a somnambulist, almost a mortuary air, and one moves through 
the unfrequented galleries with a pained consciousness of one’s noisy foot- 
steps and the squeaking floors. In the Royal Museum of Modern Art in 
Brussels, acres of wall are still given over to big 19th century academic 
historical machines. The Royal Library and Print Room, with its wealth of 
illuminated manuscripts, prints and drawings, does not even have an 
exhibition gallery. 

These collections are actually among the greatest in Europe and while 
they are certainly visible, it seems a pity they are not made better use of. 
Special exhibitions are left to the Brussels Palais des Beaux-Arts, an ad- 
mirably active semi-public organization, whose program of plays, films, 
lectures and concerts as well as art exhibitions might profitably be looked 
into by some of our cities. During my stay last year it showed the French 
tapestries since seen in New York, a glorious selection of masterpieces from 
Vienna collections, the thrilling Van Gogh show that broke attendance 
records in almost every European capital, and a Permeke retrospective which 
is probably the same exhibition of the work of this Belgian painter lately 
shown in Paris. 

The socialist government has been buying works of the younger artists, 
though what it does with these is something of a mystery, since the museums 
stop with established masters like Ensor, Permeke and Tytgat. The very lively 
and interesting younger school is left to the ‘Artes’ group, on the Lange 
Gasthuisstraat in Antwerp, the Georges Giroux, Manteau, and Apollo Gal- 
leries in Brussels, and of course, the private collections. It is perhaps by par- 
ticular contrast with the activity pattern of American museums that the royal 
museums seem to leave something to be desired, but with the bright rehanging 
of the Louvre, the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum, and the Uffizi, the European 
tradition of the museum as a kind of dusty and immutable repository seems 
finished. It is almost incredible in this era of brilliant ethnographic displays, 
to find that the Congo Museum at Tervueren is a slumbering mausoleum with 
many elephants fatly carved in ivory and in ebony. Perhaps the most modernly 
conceived of Belgian museums, the Museum of Art and History at the Cin- 
quantentaire, of which the great Jean Capart was the director, suffered a fright- 
ful fire, and is doing a fine job of showing the minor arts with the very 
limited facilities available. A photographic archive of all Belgian monuments 
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and works of art was begun here during the war, and the staff is most gra- 
ciously helpful to visitors. 

Belgium is particularly rich in its small special museums, the greatest of 
which, the Plantin Moretus, suffered severe damage and cannot be reopened 
for some time yet. As a substitute, Antwerp has the newly restored and sump- 
tuous Rubens House. The Wiertz Museum in Brussels, with that painter's 
mad and gigantic fancies, is a wonderful interlude of proto-surrealism. 

There are endlessly more museums in Belgium; the statistics, if I had 
any, would undoubtedly be flabbergasting. But the visitor will want too to eat 
mussels and drink beer, and see the Sunday morning flower market in the lace 
doily of the Grand’ Place, and listen to the band concerts in the park, watch- 
ing the faces out of Memling and Jordaens and Teniers. And he must go out- 
side the towns and walk in the landscapes of the painters: in the flat Flemish 
country with its great alleys of trees all leaning against the winds; in the hilly 
Brueghelish scenery south of Brussels. The coast is a shambles, the dunes 
honeycombed with fortifications, but the beach at Ostend is still one of the 
world’s finest, and the sun shines softly on it in summer, producing illumina- 
tion rather than glare. 

The American student who goes to Europe now for the first time, as I did 
in 1946, will be in the realm of magical events from the moment he holds his 
new passport in his hands with the sweet self-confidence of a saint with an 
attribute. The evidence of recent destruction can hardly hold for him the 
special poignancy of those to whom it means the loss of old friends. And he 
will find in what remains a concentration, a density, a rich accretion of 
pecples, that will make him aware that to travel in Europe is to travel in 
time as well as space—in Bruges he walks in the 16th century, in Chartres 
in the 13th, in Antwerp in the 17th, in Florence in the 15th, in Versailles in 
the 18th. This becomes an intoxication which reaches a reeling pitch in 
Rome where millennia are traversed in a single building like San Clemente, 
from the Communist slogans scrawled on the outside gate, the Masaccio 
frescoes in the chapel near the entrance, the early apse mosaic, the antique 
columns of the basilica, to the dark wet caverns below with their ancient 
cult image and their atmosphere of Orphic mysteries. 

At Tournai, the bombing uncovered Roman remains. And when at 
home again, friends ask as they inevitably do, “Is Europe finished?’’ the 
question seems a bald absurdity. For it is precisely this thick layer upon layer 
of its past, this sense of life as a continuity, that privately supports the in- 
dividual European, and is the surest promise of Europe’s future. 
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REPORT ON GERMANY 


By Edith Appleton Standen 


RESENT conditions in the miserable country of Germany are very 
P generally misconceived ; it is true that life is reduced to necessities, but 
they are the human necessities, among which is the need to look at beautiful 
things. As Dr. Gropius said yesterday, “beauty is a basic requirement for 
civilized life.” — 

Among the beautiful things of Germany, the great buildings suffered 
most; some attempts at repair work and restoration are being made, partic- 
ularly to cathedrals and churches, but shortage of every kind of material 
is an appalling handicap. More recently, a new danger has appeared to one 
important class of German monuments, the privately-owned Schlésser; 
this is Land Reform, the breaking-up of the great estates. When this legis- 
lation is carried-out without provision being made for the up-keep of the 
castles, great damage can be done to the buildings and to the collections fre- 
quently contained in them. The Germans report that the results in the 
Russian Zone are disastrous, the British Fine Arts officers are seriously 
concerned and in the American Zone, where activation of the reform is 
pending, there is great anxiety. 

Publicly-owned collections are now being laboriously returned from 
their war-time repositories, painfully re-assembled and, in some part, placed 
on exhibition. What this operation implies in a country where almost every 
museum building is badly damaged, where transportation is exceedingly 
scarce and where such things as glass, thumb-tacks, plywood, paper, paint, are 
almost unobtainable, is hardly to be imagined. Nevertheless, there is a func- 
tioning museum in almost every large town of the three Western Zones; 
in Munich, Kassel, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Frankfurt 
am Main, Aachen, Cologne, Freiberg in Baden, to name a few cities at ran- 
dom, some part of the public collections can be seen. Of the Russian Zone 
museums, very little is known. Schloss Pillnitz, near Dresden, has been 


opened, with a good deal of publicity, as an art museum, but Germans 
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who have visited it report that the works on exhibition are very poor quality. 
As my time is short, I shall not attempt to give a detailed picture; it 
will be more valuable, I think, to indicate where information on the Arts in 
Germany can be obtained. The best source is the German institutions them- 
selves, at least in the three Western Zones. Some skeleton exists for every 
organization, even if its building has gone and its collections are still 
scattered; the German Post Office will forward letters sent even to a now- 
non-existent address. Then there are the American and British Monuments, 
Fine Arts and Archives officers (abbreviated MFA & A) of Military Govern- 
ment, and the French Sections des Beaux-Arts of the GMZFO (Gouverne- 
ment Militaire, Zone Frangaise d’Occupation). Though these functionaries 
can be written to by addressing the “MFA & A Officer” of the Land in 
question, a list of some of their names is as follows: 
U.S. Zone. 
Berlin. Mr. Richard Howard, Chief, MFA&A, Economics Division, OMGUS, 
APO 742, c/o PM, New York City. 
Wiesbaden. Mr. Theodore A. Heinrich, MFA&A, Econ. Div., OMGH (i.e. 
Office of Military Government of Hesse), APO 633. 


Munich. Mr. Stuart Leonard, MFA&A, Econ. Div., OMGB (i.e. Bavaria), 
APO 405. 


Stuttgart. Position temporarily vacant, but address MFA&A, Econ. Div.. OMGWB 
(i.e. Wiirttemberg-Baden), APO 154. 
British Zone. 
Biinde. Mr. Christopher Norris. 


Diisseldorf. Mr. Lionel Perry, MFA&A, Rhine-Westphalia, Mil. Gov. 
French Zone. 


Baden-Baden. Col. Michel Francois, chef, Section des Beaux-Arts, Education 
publique, GMZFO. 

Tiibingen, Wiirttemberg. M. Dollfus, Section des Beaux-Arts. 

In general, there is an MFA&A officer in every Land capital of each Zone. 


The Washington representative of the MFA&A officers of the Ameri- 
can Zone is Miss Ardelia Hall of the Office of Information and Eaacation 
of the State Department. The very full and informative monthly MFA&A 
reports from each Land are forwarded from the War Department to her 
office, but they can be better consulted at the National Archives, where the 
whole MFA&A record is preserved under the care of Mr. Kalket. Pub- 
lished material on Germany is scanty, but ““A Report on German Museums” 
has recently been issued by the members of Prolog, ‘an informal group of 
American and German residents of Berlin interested in the Fine Arts.”” This 
pamphlet contains a fairly full account of the Berlin museums, but is in- 
complete, inaccurate and out-of-date when dealing with museums in the 
Linder. Copies can be obtained from the MFA&A Section, OMGUS. The 
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condition of the monuments in the British Zone has been described in an 
official government publication; the equivalent work for the US Zone has 
been completed on a much larger scale, but the American government seems 
to regard the printing and publication of the volume as an expensive burden 
rather than as an achievement redounding to its credit and to that of its 
representatives abroad. However, the book will be published, even if our 
government continues to wish to hide its light under a bushel. Some art 
works are being published in Germany; regrettably often they are reprints 
of Diirer’s Marienleben and other works which it is thought will sell well. 
Exceptions are the attractive magazine, Kunstwerk, published in Baden-Baden, 
and Prisma, published in Munich, which reproduce much modern work and 
attempt to gather information of events in the world of art throughout Ger- 
many. 

Finally, I should like to say a few words on the future. The typical 
German attitude, in the field of art as in every other aspect of life, is one 
of withdrawal and regression; Germans want to forget the Third Reich, 
to pretend that it never existed. Each man lives for himself alone, or for 
his museum, his city. Here lie the roots of the nationalism which has twice 
threatened the world and which we must change if our occupation of Ger- 
many is to justify its cost. Each occupying Power realizes this and, in the 
art field, has set about its task in a different way. The French have accom- 
plished the most; they have circulated fine exhibitions of French art and 
helped and encouraged every type of cultural activity. But what they show 
the Germans is “la belle France’ alone; even the officer who organized the 
first Baden-Baden exhibition admitted that this show was “plitot de la 
propagande’”’. (It was called ‘Les Entretiens entre la France et le pays de 
Bade” and covered the period between 1600 and 1800 during which the 
two countries were usually at war.) The MFA&A officers in the British 
Zone, on the other hand, complain of official indifference to their work, but, 
as in other branches of Military Governement, there are many more of them 
than there are Americans in our Zone and they have far more material support, 
such as transportation and manual labor. The Russians lay great stress on 
their encouragement of all cultural activities; just what this amounts to is 
hard to discover, except for the recently well-publicized removals of work 
of art to Russia. But it is also a fact that early in 1946 they organized a 
comprehensive exhibition of modern German art in Dresden, which has only 
been surpassed by a show last summer at Mainz in the French Zone, and 
which had a catalogue with a number of illustrations incredibly large to 
those who know the paper shortage in Germany. 
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And what are the Americans doing? We have in Germany, I think, 
an opportunity to show the best aspects of our culture, and, most particularly, 
of our disinterestedness. We have no national axe to grind. In some cultural 
fields excellent work is being done: the ‘American Libraries’, like those 
of USIS in the rest of Europe, are always crowded; the Theater and Music 
officers have seen to it that the operas of Benjamin Britten as well as those 
of Carlo Menotti are performed in the American Zone. But the MFA&A 
officers have a greater variety of tasks. Restitution of looted works of art 
to our Allies is by no means completed; possibly 25,000 objects have not 
yet been found. “Internal loot,” that is, works stolen from Jews and other 
persecuted people within Germany, has not yet been returned at all, the 
procedures for its return having been set up only in the last few months. 
It is to be handled by Germans, the central organization being at Bad 
Nauheim; full information can be obtained from the Division of Protective 
Services of the State Department. But many of the robbed owners are now 
citizens of the United States and Allied countries, and MFA&A officers will 
certainly still be concerned with protecting the rights of these people, 
especially as many of the works of art are held in the Collecting Points. 
All transactions between Germans and the outside world, except first-class 
mail, have to be approved by Military Government, and MFA&A officers 
are involved when works of art or people in the art world are concerned; 
the great loan exhibitions held last summer in Switzerland, the revival of 
the export trade in modern German art, and, in general, the “free flow of 
cultural materials to and from Germany’ and the “travel into and out of 
Germany of persons useful for this program’’, as described in General 
Clay's directive of last July on the objectives of Military Government, are 
all MFA&A responsibilities. Similarly, there is continuing liaison work with 
the occupying forces; some protected monuments are still in military use, 
antique weapons, coin collections and works of art in requisitioned build- 
ings still require American protection—to mention only a few of the difh- 
culties which bring Germans in a steady stream to every MFA&A office. 

But the most valuable work now being done is summed up in the 
word “re-education”. To “observe, report and advise” are said to be the 
duties of Military Government; the future of the world may depend on 
the advice. In the art field, America has much to offer, from new conceptions 
of town-planning to the development of the museum as a community asset. 
Every step taken which tends to re-open the closed German mind, to make 
the German once more a European, a citizen of the world, is a contribution 
to world peace. Such activities as the joint German-American exhibitions 
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at the Wiesbaden Collecting Point are potent weapons in the long struggle 
for the re-building and re-orientation of Germany. Incidentally, the catalogue 
of one of these exhibitions, that of 19th century German art, is now in use 
as a school text; its objective and scholarly approach to the subject was 
originally severely criticized as showing a lack of understanding of the 
German soul, and the unsolicited request by the Hessian Ministry of Educa- 
tion for its use in the schools is a striking example of re-education at its 
most effective. 

MFA&A officers work along these lines under two severe handicaps. 
One is the indifference and even disapproval of their cultural activities 
by higher authority in Military Government, in striking contrast to the 
official policy in the fields of music, the theater, radio, the cinema, etc. 
The second is the presence in Washington of 202 German museum-owned 
paintings; the original removal of these works for safe-keeping, unneces- 
sary, unwise and unethical as it was, proved almost fatal to the whole pro- 
gram in Germany and, I understand, caused great difficulties in the Orient. 
It continues to poison our relations with the Germans and quite obviously 
prevents us from taking any action in connection with the wholesale Rus- 
sian removals—however different their motive. In all our relations with 
Europe today, it is not enough to be virtuous, we must also appear so. More 
recently, preliminary steps were taken which might lead to further removals, 
in this case of municipally, rather than state-owned, pictures, in exchange 
for building materials or other consumer goods. The idea was summarily 
rejected by all the German museum directors to whom it was presented, 
as well as, of course, by all MFA&A officers, who realize the incalculable 
damage it would cause. Interestingly enough, a number of city mayors were 
also strongly opposed and some moving and cogent letters on the subject 
appeared in the German press; one paragraph reads, “We do not want to 
go without works of art in our ruins. They are our mainstay and foundation, 
here we can start again—they explain to us consolatory space, temporal 
existence, age and peacefulness. Even more: They make us happy in a phil- 
osophical sense. Cologne still exists in manifold form; in shrines, panels, 
stones and sculptures. That is why we are here, trying to do our best. To-day 
we can also live more simply and better than we now do in our ruined 
cities. But we draw our strength from just these pictures and symbols. We 
need them as urgently as bread.” 

Americans at home can help the work in Germany. Individuals or 
heads of institutions should re-establish contact with their German colleagues 
and, whenever possible, send them publications. There is a great need for 
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professional books and periodicals in all fields and the German museum 
director or professor of the history of art will greet a consignment of art 
literature with as much rapture as he would a CARE package. The College 
Art Association as a group can strengthen the hands of the Americans in 
Germany by expressing its disapproval of the retention of the German 
paintings in Washington and its conviction that the work now being done 
by MFA&A officers is of continuing and permanent value; conveyance of 
these sentiments would be a stimulating tonic to a group of hard-working 
men and could be of material assistance to them in their labors. 


REPORT ON GERMAN MUSEUMS 


Members of an “informal group of American and German residents of 
Berlin interested in the Fine Arts”, who call themselves “Prolog’’, have 
assembled a few data on museums in present day Germany. Here are some 
of their findings. The museum-buildings have suffered a great deal. For 
instance in Berlin, Schloss Monbijou (Hohenzollern-Museum) and Kron- 
prinzenpalais (Modern Art), among others, are a total loss. Schinkel’s Altes 
Museum is “perhaps capable of repair”, but reconstruction of the famous 
interior of the Schloss would be ‘more difficult.” Pergamon-Museum, Na- 
tional Galerie, Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum are “repairable’’ when material 
can be supplied. In Potsdam (Russian Zone), the Stadtschloss is largely 
destroyed, but Sanssouci and Neues Palais are open to the public. 

As to the collections, the greatest losses are the destroyed paintings 
which could not be evacuated—including works by Signorelli, Tura, Rubens 
—and the precious collection of ancient glass from the Altes Museum. 
The evacuated objects fared better. In the American Zone, Wiesbaden now 
houses and sometimes, exhibits, some of the best paintings from the Kaiser- 
Friedrich-Museum, as well as treasures from the Print Room, Egyptian 
Department and Christian sculpture. The best objects of the Antiquarium— 
ancient minor arts—and of the Islamic Departments are in Schloss Celle 
(British Zone). Information about the collections evacuated into the Rus- 
sian Zone is more difficult to obtain. Moreover between December, 1945 
and April, 1946, the Russians removed a considerable part of the holdings 
from the state museums to unknown destinations. These include the Per- 
gamon sculptures, most of the Greek and Roman sculptures, the socalled 
“Treasure of Priame” and other prehistoric objects, the whole Coin collec- 
tion (including the special library), as well as important works of early 
Christian art and Italian sculpture. The Market Gate of Miletos and the 
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Mshatta facade are still in place, but partly damaged. The Ishtar Gate, from 
Babylon, is suffering from moisture. 

Outside Berlin conditions are similar. The great galleries of Kassel 
and Dresden are almost or wholly destroyed, but the paintings stored else- 
where and preserved. Those of Dresden have mostly been evacuated to 
Russia; German paintings, 18th and 19th century, have remained and are 
exhibited in Schloss Pillnitz: In Munich, the two Pinakotheke are destroyed 
and will not be rebuilt. But the paintings are safe and on exhibition in the 
former ‘Haws der Kunst’’, The Glyptothek can be restored, all important 
objects are safe. The same is true of most other Munich collections. The 
Germanisches Museum, in Nuremberg, was heavily damaged but is now 
“largely repaired”. About 95% of the material survived. The Museum of 
Wirzburg (important collection of Greek vases) is totally destroyed, a 
part of the objects are stored in the fortress. The Staidel and Liebighaus 
collections have been almost completely restored to their former museums, 
in Frankfort, though both buildings are heavily damaged. 

Lost entirely, or very nearly so, are the Schlossmuseum in Mannheim; 
the contents of the half destroyed Kunsthalle in Bremen; the Wuppertal 
Museum in Elberfeld-Barmen, and the famous Porcelain Collection of 
Dresden which “is believed to be largely destroyed.’” The museum build- 
ings at Bonn, Cologne and Kiel are ruined beyond repait. 

Information from the French Zone is still being gathered. Of many 
repositories in the Russian Zone information is still lacking. No authentic 
news is available from museums in the Polish territory, such as Breslau, 
Stettin, Danzig, and others. 

Digested from the Prolog report by 
Otto J. BRENDEL 
Indiana University 
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PAUL CLEMEN 
(1866-1947) 


When Paul Clemen, professor emeri- 
tus of art history at the university of 
Bonn, died on July 8, 1947, Germany 
and the world lost the man best qualified 
to save what is left of the great monu- 
ments of art in the devastated cities 
and towns of the Rhine. The loss of so 
many works of painting and sculpture, 
the total or partial destruction of so 
many of the finest buildings—foremost 
among them the great romanesque 
churches of Cologne—cast a deep 
shadow over the last years of Paul 
Clemen’s life, a life devoted to the art 
of the region whose magic he had first 
experienced as a young student in Bonn 
and Strassbourg. 

After the end of hostilities Paul 
Clemen once more returned to the Rhine 
from the country home near the Alps 
where he had planned to spend the years 
of his retirement. His lovely house in 
Bonn was completely destroyed, with 
the largest part of his invaluable library, 
his notes and unpublished manuscripts. 
The institute of art history which he had 
established and, with the generous help 
of the leaders of commerce and indus- 
try, developed into one of the finest 
centers for teaching and research in its 
field, had been consumed by the flames 
that left the university buildings a sham- 
bles. And wherever he went he stood be- 
fore tragic ruins of once great and 
famous structures for the preservation 
of which he had done more than any 
other individual, and which he loved 
with a deep and abiding love. 

Yet Paul Clemen would not be dis- 
couraged. Instantly he called for action 
to protect the damaged monuments. In 
an inspiring address delivered in June, 
1946, in the cathedral of Neuss’ he out- 


*“Rheinische Baudenkmialer und ihr 
Schicksal”, Diisseldorf, 1946. 


lined both the practical steps to be taken 
at once and a long-range policy for con- 
servation and reconstruction. He ap- 
pealed to victors and vanquished alike 
to start repairing, and ultimately re- 
building, what he had always considered 
to be not the possession of just one 
single nation but part of mankind's uni- 
versal heritage. 

Fortunately the splendid volumes of 
his inventory of Rhenish art® with their 
exact analyses and descriptions of each 
individual building and work of art 
were nearly completed when disaster 
struck. These volumes will prove of in- 
estimable value for the tremendous task 
of reconstruction. Edited, and to a large 
extent written, by Paul Clemen, they will 
forever connect his name with the art of 
the Rhine, and indeed with that of all 
of Europe. For this storied and romantic 
region has always been a meeting ground 
of art currents from East and West, 
South and North. Paul Clemen’s ap- 
proach was never provincial in the nar- 
row sense of the word; his sympathies 
and interests embraced the art of many 
countries and periods. 

Born at Sommerfeld near Leipzig, of 
a gifted family (two brothers achieved 
distinction as scholars of religion and 
history), Paul Clemen’s first studies® at- 
tracted the attention of the provincial 
authorities, and at the age of 24 he was 
put in charge of the preservation, investi- 
gation, and publication of the monu- 
ments of the Rhine province. When 36 
he was appointed “Ordinarius” for art 
history at the university of Bonn. In 
1907-08 he visited the U.S. and lec- 
tured as guest professor at Harvard Uni- 


*“Die Kunstdenkmiler der Rheinpro- 
vinz”, Diisseldorf 1891-1936. 

*“Portraitdarstellungen Karls des 
Grossen,” 1889—‘“Die Kaiserpfalz zu 
Ingelheim”, 1890—“Merovingische und 
Karolingische Plastik”, 1891. 
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versity. His great scholarship, unassum- 
ing personal manner, sincerity and true 
urbanity won him friends everywhere 
and made him a representative of Ger- 
man scholarship at its best. His home 
was always open to students and visitors 
from all over the world; he was a regu- 
lar contributor to art journals, and 
served for many years as director of 
various organizations of art scholars 
and curators. 

Paul Clemen’s most important con- 
tributions to art history were the two 
works on romanesque and gothic wall 
painting in the Rhineland.‘ In these pub- 
lications, long since accepted as stand- 
ard reference books, he offered an ex- 
haustive survey and critical interpreta- 
tion of the development of medieval 
monumental painting. Based on the most 
painstaking investigation of the origi- 
nals they represent a source material of 
the first order for future studies now that 
so many of them are irretrievably gone. 
They came as a revelation when they 
first appeared, for while the rich treas- 
ures of book illumination of the early 
Middle Ages had been well known the 
existence of such an extensive body of 
wall paintings had been unsuspected. 

During the first world war Paul 
Clemen headed the German art commis- 
sion for Belgium. Far from despoiling the 
occupied country of its art objects this 
commission saw its purpose in the cata- 
loguing and photographing of Belgian 
monuments. As a result Clemen edited 
“Kunstschutz im Kriege’* and, four 
years later, the two richly illustrated 
volumes “Belgische Kunstdenkmiler.’* 
The precedent set by Clemen’s commis- 
sion and its work was directly responsi- 
ble for whatever German art historians 
could do during World War II to pro- 
tect the art of France and other nations 


*Die romanische Monumentalmalerei 
in den Rheinlanden’’, Diisseldorf 1905, 
1916. “Die gotischen Monumentalmale- 
reien der Rheinlande,” 2 vols., Diissel- 
dorf 1930. 

*2 vols., Leipzig 1919; Engl. ed. ““Pro- 
tection of Art During the War”. 
*Munich 1923. 
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from the predatory instincts of the Nazi 
leadership. 

In later years Paul Clemen edited 
“Gothic Cathedrals’ and “Italienische 
Kunst’* whose carefully selected plates 
speak of his refined judgment and sensi- 
tivity for artistic values. Two collections 
of scholarly studies were published in 
his honor, the “Festschrift zum sechzig- 
sten Geburtstag von Paul Clemen’® with 
contributions by Charles R. Morey, Ern- 
est De Wald, A. Kingsley-Porter, 
Walter W. S. Cook and numerous other 
scholars of international repute, and a 
special edition of the journal of the 
“Rheinischer Verein fiir Denkmalpfiege 
und Heimatschutz,” 1936. 

Although he was by now head of a 
large institute he continued to direct the 
art inventory of the Rhine which culmi- 
nated in the exemplary publication of 
the cathedral of Cologne. He did not 
confine himself merely to research and 
cataloguing, however. His conception of 
the art historian’s task included active 
leadership in projects to save and restore 
the historic monuments, treating them 
not as museum pieces—he once called 
the museums “the great orphanages of 
art’—but as living symbols of human 
hopes and aspirations, as visible signs 
of the continuity of national history. 
Therefore he opposed both the histori- 
cism of the nineteenth century with its 
academic restoration policies, and the 
radical demands (voiced, for example, in 
Le Corbusier’s journal L’Esprit Nou- 
veau) to tear down the ancient cities 
with their cathedrals and narrow streets 
and replace them with widely spaced 
modern skyscrapers. If not a single bill- 
board marred the beauty of Schloss Eltz 
in its natural setting, if careful city- 
planning directed traffic around old 
fortifications and city-gates instead of 
pulling them down as had been the de- 
plorable practice, if ancient churches, 
town-halls and city-houses were not left 


"Engl. ed. Oxford Univ. Press, 1938. 
* Berlin-Ziirich 1939. 
* Diisseldorf 1926. 
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to decay or commercialized, but sensibly 
adapted to the needs of a new era, 
Paul Clemen deserves mv~ of the credit. 
In countless instances he was actually 
responsible for the preservation from im- 
pending collapse of widely known build- 
ings such as the magnificent crossing 
tower of Gross St. Martin in Cologne. 
Much of Paul Clemen’s work was wiped 
out by bombs and shells, but to his last 
day the eighty year old guardian of 
Rhenish art was ready to help, counsel, 
and encourage. 

With all his activities Paul Clemen 
throughout his life found his greatest 
happiness in teaching. His students re- 
vered in him the inspiring leader to 
knowledge and understanding, the elo- 
quent lecturer whose interpretations re- 
vealed the hidden springs of life in the 
works of the past, the scholar in whom 
the discipline of minute detail never 
obscured the sense for greater values and 
relations. Above all he will be remem- 
bered by his pupils as their .personal 
friend. His warm interest accompanied 
them through their years of study and 
into their own lives; somehow he found 
the time to keep in touch with nearly 
all of them, and he cherished their love 
more than the honors bestowed upon 
him. These he accepted with modesty, 
never seeking publicity for its own sake 
and disdaining the clamor of the market- 
place not out of snobbism but, as he 
so lucidly explained,” because the path 
to wisdom leads through the creative 
silence of reverence. Paul Clemen kept 
the flame of reverence pure in his life 
and work. It can truly be said of him 
that he attained wisdom. 

WALTER L. NATHAN 
Bradford Junior College 


EDGAR W. ANTHONY, JR. 
(1890-1947) 


Edgar Waterman Anthony, Jr. was 
born on January 11, 1890 at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and died at Manchester, 
Massachusetts, August 10, 1947. He pre- 


*“Lob der Stille”, Diisseldorf 1936. 


pared for college at the Volkmann 
School, which was later fused with 
Noble Greenough’s Boston. He then 
spent two years in Sargent’s Travel 
School. With the school he travelled 
throughout Europe in 1906-1907, and 
during 1907-1908 he made a round the 
world trip visiting Spain, Egypt, Ceylon, 
India, Burma, China and Japan. He at- 
tended Harvard from 1908 to 1912 
where he held the Harvard College 
Scholarship (1909), the John Harvard 
Scholarship (1909-1911), was elected 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and took 
the degree of A.B. magna cum laude. 

After graduation he joined the Sar- 
gent Travel School as an Instructor in 
Europe (1912-1913) and during the 
following year continued on the round 
the world trip. On his return he sug- 
gested to Porter Sargent the importance 
of a handbook of New England, which 
Mr. Sargent published in 1918 and to 
which Anthony contributed in the first 
edition. 

He studied in the School of Architec- 
ture at Harvard (1915-1919) taking the 
degree of Master of Architecture (1919). 
During that time he lived on his farm in 
Princeton, Massachusetts. 

Early in 1920 he sold his farm and 
bought an 18th century house, uniquely 
situated between great rocky cliffs at 
Manchester-by-the-Sea. He also pur- 
chased the two adjacent houses, one of 
which he made over into a studio and 
used as his library, music room and a 
place for study. Later Edgar Anthony 
entered the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences at Harvard University, where 
he continued the study of the Fine Arts, 
taking the Ph.D. degree in 1927. The 
subject of his Ph.D. thesis was a detailed 
study of the Baptistry of Florence, to 
which he had devoted a number of years 
of research in Italy. 

For two to three years (1930-1933) 
Edgar Anthony worked with E. S. 
Dodge, architect of Boston. But later he 
dropped this work and because of his 
deep interest in archaeology and in 
Italian painting of the Middle Ages and 
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Renaissance, traveled and studied for 
several months each year in Europe; 
using Rome as his permanent head- 
quarters and motoring through Italy 
to pursue his studies. For more than 
fifteen years he continued living during 
the fall, winter and spring in Europe, 
chiefly in Italy, returning for the summer 
to his home at Manchester. This con- 
tinued until the outbreak of the war in 
1939. From then on he spent most of his 
time at Manchester, where he pursued 
his study and research, especially in 
the field of mediaeval and Renaissance 
Italian art. He also served as an Advisor 
in Art for the Brooklyn Museum and 
was a member of the Manchester Yacht 
Club. 

His important publications are Early 
Florentine Architecture and Decoration, 
Cambridge, 1928, A History of Mosaics, 
Boston, 1935, and his latest book, 
Romanesque Mural Painting will be pub- 
lished during the spring of 1948 by 
the Princeton University Press. 

Although strongly urged to work as 
a curator in some art museum or to teach 
the history of the fine arts in some 
American university, Edgar Anthony was 
so deeply interested in research, scholar- 
ship and European travel, that he pre- 
ferred to devote his entire time and en- 
ergy to these archaeological studies. Re- 
tiring, he never promoted himself. Yet 
his academic and discriminating know!- 
edge of art extended far beyond the sub- 
ject matter of his publications. He was 
not merely familiar with the art and 
architecture of the Mediterranean but 
thoroughly understood, and had a pro- 
found knowledge of, the conditions 
which gave rise to it. He was also famil- 
iar with the architecture of Japan. Until 
1930 he had probably seen more objects 
of important art than almost anyone else 
and brought home many objects from 
his 25 trips to Europe and the Mediter- 


ranean, and from two round the world 
voyages. He had collected in his studio 
an excellent library of photographs and 
books dealing with the history of art, 
especially in the field of architecture. 

During the last few years of his life 
Anthony had worked on his last book, 
Romanesque Frescoes, which included 
a discussion of mediaeval mural paint- 
ing in Europe from the early Christian 
through the Romanesque periods. He 
spent much time putting his material in 
shape, frequently rewriting his text. In 
1946 the text had been completed and 
the illustrations, comprising nearly 500 
plates, were ready. It was unfortunate 
that Anthony died before seeing the 
proofs of his text and plates, but every 
effort will be made by competent au- 
thorities to see that this important book 
will be excellently published. Among 
his last words were “Well, at least I 
have finally finished my big work and so 
I feel my work is really ended.” 

The publications of Edgar Anthony 
entitle him to a high place in the world 
of scholarship, as they involved years of 
residence abroad and included a minute 
study of original source material. With 
him has passed an enormous amount of 
unrecorded art experience and under- 
standing. Therefore, his published works 
do not fully reveal his personality and 
the true character of the man, which 
compelled those who knew him to hold 
him in such high esteem and warm affec- 
tion. His friends will always remem- 
ber his genuineness and loyalty, his abid- 
ing devotion to scholarship and his im- 
patience of sham and hypocrisy. He 
had a marvellous personality and in 
every sense of the word was a thorough 
gentleman and one of the greatest schol- 
ars in this country. 

WALTER W. S. Cook 
New York University 





letters to the editor 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND PICASSO 
Si: 

Much as I sympathize with any effort 
to explain the difficult psychological 
problems of art, I should like to question 
the wisdom of publishing such an article 
as “The Painting of Picasso: A Psycho- 
analytic Study’’ (by Daniel E. Schneider, 
M.D., in C.A.J., VII, 2) without making 
very clear to your readers that the con- 
clusions are largely guess work. Works 
of art can be used in psychoanalysis 
with sound results only if the subject is 
personally available to the analyst and 
willing to co-operate in a long, complex 
process which may extend through hun- 
dreds of sessions. 

The article in your Autumn issue 
“Psychotherapy Through Art in a Negro 
Child” (by Lauretta Bender, M.D. and 
J. Allison Montague, M.D. in C.A.J. 
VII, 1) illustrates my point. The patient, 
a little girl, painted a series of pictures 
but, as the authors state, “simultaneously 
her memories and fantasy life were fur- 
ther explored by means of direct inter- 
views and the telling of dreams."” With- 
out question Picasso’s art would be ex- 
tremely useful, perhaps indispensable, 
if he wished to be psychoanalyzed. But 
analysis based on his works of art, sup- 
plemented only by a few remarks re- 
ported by journalists, remains conjecture 
and should, I believe, have been so de- 
scribed by Dr. Schneider at the begin- 
ning of his article. 

I realize that in a world where per- 
sonal privacy is rapidly disappearing an 
artist such as Picasso is peculiarly de- 
fenseless against intrusion not only into 
his private affairs (as in a recent issue 
of Life) but also into the hypothetical 
secrets of his mind and soul. For this 
reason I would question the propriety 
of publishing a psychoanalysis, sound or 
unsound, of the painter, or for that 
matter, any living individual without his 


permission or without at least preserving 
his anonymity. Even in a medical jour- 
nal the names of patients are ordinarily 
withheld. 

Doubtless most of your readers have 
some general familiarity with Freudian 
ideas but I would guess that rather few 
of them can be entirely accustomed to 
these ideas when applied to an indi- 
vidual. Nor, I suppose are they quite 
used to the violent technical vocabulary 
of psychoanalysis. In reading Dr. 
Schneider's psychoanalytical conjectures 
about Picasso many of your readers may 
not keep in mind 1) that this method 
for what it is worth might be applied to 
any artist of the past besides Leonardo 
who, as the author mentions, was ‘‘an- 
alyzed” by Freud; 2) that there are 
levels of iconographic interpretation— 
moral or national, for instance—which 
are not even hinted at by Dr. Schnei- 
der and which have nothing to do 
with the Freudian method; 3) that the 
terminology used by Dr. Schneider 
which may appear shocking and the con- 
clusions which he draws might be ap- 
plied to anyone submitting to psycho- 
analysis including any of your readers 
themselves. 

Because of these reasons, Dr. Schneid- 
er’s Clinical speculation upon Picasso and 
his art are likely to create a discoloring 
prejudice which I am sure he did not 
intend. 

ALFRED H. Barr, JR. 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 


Eprrors’ REPLY 


In reply to Mr. Barr, the editors 
would like to point out that a work of 
art, once made public, belongs to the 
public for study and criticism. In that 
sense, it has lost the character of privacy. 
Picasso's paintings, like many others, 
are filled with personal symbolic and 
subjective meaning. In fact, they invite 
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speculation on their psychological sig- 
nificance, as well as other significances 
possibly implied in them. The psycho- 
analytic interpretation of such works 
may not be a wholly adequate approach 
to all these problems. But certainly Dr. 
Schneider's article has important sugges- 
tions which we think should not be 
withheld from our readers. 

The fact is that there is a great deal 
of amateur speculation about the work 
of Picasso and other modern artists in 
this respect; the editors consider it use- 
ful, therefore, to publish some profes- 
sional interpretation, as an example of 
what this approach can produce. In so 
doing, as in the case of all articles, 
they do not presume to pre-judge the 
decisive questions (1) to what degree 
are the ideas true and (2) to what de- 
gree are they pertinent to the interpreta- 
tion of the objects as a work of art. 


DECLARATION 
Sir: 


I declare emphatically that the charges 
brought against me by Mr. Richard 
Howard in the Autumn issue of the 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAL (VII, 1, p. 62) 
are not in accordance with the facts and 
evidently based on false information. 

1. My activities in Poland were de- 
voted exclusively to the preservation and 
protection of the Polish art monuments. 
After the outbreak of the war in 1939 
I was approached professionally with a 
request to organize the protection of 
works of art in Poland in a manner 
similar to that organized during the 
first World War in the spirit of the 
Hague Convention by Privy Councillors 
Doctors Clemen and Gurlitt. As ordi- 
narius for art history and in view of my 
former activity in the care of art monu- 
ments in Austria, I felt obliged to under- 
take this task. In Poland I stood up per- 
sonally and in writing, for the return 
and reinstallation of the Veit Stoss altar- 
piece in St. Mary’s Church in Cracow, 
which had been transferred to Germany 
before my arrival in Poland. In like 
manner I stood up for the preservation 
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of the Royal Palace in Warsaw and in 
December 1939 achieved conseat to its 
preservation, which was disregarded, to 
be sure, after my resignation. I tried to 
save the materials in the National Mu- 
seum in Warsaw from being dragged off 
by the S.S., through placing them in 
safety in Cracow under the supervision 
of the office for the protection of art 
works. I succeeded in preventing the re- 
moval to Germany of the collection of 
photographs and plans in the Polish 
central office for the protection of monu- 
ments in Warsaw. When in mid-Decem- 
ber 1939, without my being apprised of 
any such intention or having an oppor- 
tunity to take a stand, the confiscation of 
the Polish art treasures by the governor 
general became known, and when after 
a stay of about five weeks I had seen 
that despite all efforts I could not 
achieve my intention of preserving the 
monuments, I resigned at once and left 
Poland. 

2. I neither was an official of the 
German embassy in Paris nor in any 
way assigned to it. I have stood in no 
relation whatever to the embassy, nor 
to the German occupation troops. 

3. I was neither leader of the Staffel 
Saint Germain or Rosenberg’s Staff—I 
hear of its existence now for the first 
time—nor have I ever had any relations 
with it. The utter falseness of these ac- 
cusations is put beyond all doubt by the 
fact that I continued my teaching at the 
University of Breslau the entire duration 
of the war, and that except for a scien- 
tific trip of about three weeks’ duration 
made with a number of ordinarii at 
German universities in the autumn of 
1941, I was at no time during the war in 
France. Nor have I belonged to the Na- 
tional Socialist party or any of its forma- 
tions, which would have been a pre- 
requisite to a leading position in the 
Einsatzstab Rosenberg. 

DAGOBERT FREY 
Professor at the University of Vienna’ 


* Translated by Professor Ernest C. 


Hassold (University of Louisville) from 
the German of the original letter. 
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ALMA MATER: ALL HAIL! 


Sir: 

University degrees are flooding the art 
field like the muck and refuse on river- 
banks of our industrial towns, and at the 
moment we are powerless against them. 
Although I myself am a university alum- 
nus and former instructor, my only re- 
course is to apologize to the artists of 
America. 

I know that excellent standards are 
held at Vassar, Columbia, Harvard, 
Princeton, and certain schools of low en- 
rollment but high rating. But their out- 
put is microscopic compared to that of 
dozens of universities where art is a 
casual subsidiary of higher education. 
During the war years since my instruc- 
torship, I had come to think conditions 
aggravating but not harmful. I might 
have remained passive, except that the 
rising propaganda for degrees and my 
present job at a vocational school puts 
a new light on the matter. 

The BFA is meaningless since nobody 
seems to know the requirements for it, 
and consequently most university art 
shows an abysmal lack of direction. At 
vocational school the student finds his 
own direction by considering art as a 
profession, and even though exposed to 
conflicting ideas and temperaments, he 
ultimately coordinates them to his needs. 
At a university it’s quite the opposite. 
In fact the authorities of a university art 
department will carefully explain that 
their purpose is not to teach the student 
to earn a living, but to create a cultured 
personality with an inclination toward 
fine art. Professional application should 
be learned elsewhere. 

The truth is that this imposing at- 
titude conceals university fine art as 
primarily an excuse for giving degrees 
to the dimwitted offspring of prominent 
industrialists. Few of them, if any, could 
face a traditional university course any 
more than they could hang onto a job in 
the business world. So the fine arts 
course has been evolved as a hetero- 
geneous array of subjects, perhaps 


‘ 


worthy in themselves, but in the ag- 
gregate particularly pointless. 

Yet in spite of deliberate chaos and 
protests against professional application, 
the university authorities proudly point 
to the public recognition granted a fac- 
ulty member or an alumnus, even though 
the acclaim is obviously due to an op- 
portune marriage or the influence of a 
well-meaning, but misguided, philan- 
thropist. 

The whole setup tends to rate theatri- 
calism higher than sound recognition, 
and it naturally follows that political 
manipulation has become the essence of 
university fine art. It’s true that an oc- 
casional pathetic little teacher might 
have a grain of wisdom to enlighten 
the future, and can honestly pass a major 
jury or be honestly recognized by a 
reputable publisher. The same might be 
said about some obscure but talented 
local student who attended the univer- 
sity simply because he couldn't afford to 
go anywhere else. But the poweriul 
figures, the deans, professors, and out- 
standing alumni, if dependent solely on 
their ability, couldn't get to first base. 

I have a deep respect for many his- 
torians in our universities. But art his- 
tory is a branch of general history and 
was in higher education long before the 
fine arts course. Furthermore, history is 
an unpopular subject among the stu- 
dents, and more often than not the his- 
torian, like the artist, is a faculty out- 
cast with nothing to say regarding school 
policy. 

Of course, it’s argued that a good 
artist or scholar seldom has executive 
ability. But it’s hard to believe that the 
average fine arts dean has any executive 
ability either. He is doubtlessly adept at 
straddling issues and stalling, but it's 
these very practices that have brought 
about the situation we face today. 

In order to bolster the feeble structure 
of university fine art, the average dean 
resorts to a typically pedagogical stunt 
of involving the fine arts course with 
institutions of recognized value. Deans 
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throughout the country have ballyhooed 
their subject until it's almost obligatory 
for secondary-school art teachers to take 
some university fine art: the idiocy pene- 
trating teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools until overworked teachers spend 
hard-earned vacations and scant salaries 
on “professional improvement courses” 
and other scholastic clowning, not only 
for advancement, but to hold any job 
at all. And since university art is funda- 
mentally a pastime of wealthy dilettantes, 
the greatest success is logically achieved 
by those who most easily conform to 
dilettantism. The sincere teacher plays a 
losing game, and the country is becom- 
ing glutted with degree-holding incom- 
petents to the extent that we propose 
laws to create an artificial demand for 
them. 
CHARLES L. GOELLER 
Elizabeth, N.]. 


Sm: 

In his review of my book Rembrandt, 
the Jews and the Bible, Dr. Julius S. 
Held doubts my assumption that Rem- 
brandt’s Synagogue, etched in 1648, de- 
picts a German-Jewish Synagogue rather 
than one of the Spanish-Portuguese 
Jews, on the ground that the German 
Jews at that time worshipped in rented 
rooms and planned a building of their 
own in 1648, not in 1646, as I have 
mentioned. The source for my dating 
was a very accurate book of Herbert 
I. Bloom, The Economic Activities of the 
Jews of Amsterdam, Williamsport, 1937, 
in which the author explicitly says (p. 
27).: “In 1646 a new synagogue was 
planned.” 

As to the attire of the worshippers 
Dr. Held holds the view, that “there is 
no evidence . . . that the German Jews, 
most of whom seem to have come from 
Southern and Western Germany, were 
garbed in the oriental dress they wear 
in this etching.”” These long cloaks and 
high hats, however, are the old medieval 
dresses of the Western Jews, carried 
from Germany to Eastern Europe where 
they—at least the long cloaks—still per- 





sist. Some of the worshippers in Rem- 
brandt’s etching may even be recent im- 
migrants from Poland, where, in 1648, 
Jewish massacres took place. As we 
know, some of the fugitives came to 
Holland in this and the following years. 

The Jews of the Iberian Peninsula, on 
the other hand, had lost their traditional 
garb during the period they were forci- 
bly converted to Christianity. As Chris- 
tians not as Jews they entered Holland 
and adopted quickly the attire of the 
Dutch. 

Finally, the synagogue of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, as it looked in 
1648, is much more stately, due to their 
riches, than the simple hall shown in 
Rembrandt's etching, which parallels the 
poorer coreligionists from Germany. 
Even a rented room—in case that a 
special synagogue building was not yet 
available—could easily be transformed 
into a hall like that which Rembrandt 
shows in his etching. 

FRITZ LANDSBERGER 


REVIEWER'S REPLY 
Sir: 

In the Geschiedenis der Joden in 
Nederland by H. Brugmans and A. 
Franck, published in Amsterdam in 
1940 and hence three years younger than 
Mr. Bloom's book to which Dr. Lands- 
berger is referring, there is a chapter on 
the history of the German Jews in Am- 
sterdam in the seventeenth century. Dr. 
D. B. Sluys, the author of that chapter, 
writes this on p. 316: “The year 1648, 
too, became one of importance for the 
young congregation. First because of the 
coming . . . of the Polish Jews .. . 
Then on account of the decision, to 
build, on their own plot, a new syna- 
gogue.” Since both Dr. Landsberger and 
I are depending on books written by 
others for our dates, I hope he will 
forgive me for preferring the most re- 
cent, and one written by a Dutch author- 
ity. The book by the way, is listed in 
Dr. Landsberger’s own bibliography. 

If no German synagogue existed in 
1648, Rembrandt's etching can not 
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render one, for I cannot take seriously 
Dr. Landsberger’s suggestion that the 
high, wide and deep building with its 
lancet-shaped windows and heavy stone 
masonry might portray the rented prayer- 
room which the congregation used at 
that time—with or without “altera- 
tions.” Indeed, the background of the 
etching does not have any portrait-char- 
acter at all and is most likely of a purely 
imaginative nature. 

When I referred to the oriental cos- 
tume of the figures, I meant of course 
chiefly the turbans which at least three 
of them are weering. I still insist that 
there is no evidence that German Jews 
at any time were dressed that way. Dr. 
Landsberger admits now himself that 
some of the figures may be Polish Jews 
who had just arrived. 

In short, I see no reason to interpret 
the etching as a portrayal of something 
as specific as a German-Jewish synagogue 
—nor for that matter of any Amsterdam 
synagogue of the time. Needless to say, 
that I nowhere suggested it could be 
the synagogue of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Jews. 


Juuius S. HELD 
Columbia University 


Sir: 

May I offer one or two points of reply 
to Mr. Kienitz’ comments on the text of 
Treasury of American Drawings te- 
viewed by him in the Winter issue of 
your Journal. He begins by remarking 
that “Because they have fallen so hard 
for the current American party line. . . 
the authors have seen fit to follow the 
notion made popular in recent years that 
all American artists and draughtsmen are 
and were paragons of personal and tech- 
nical integrity.” 

The introduction to the text, page 
viii, states: 

“One is struck with the realization, 
in comparing American draughtman- 
ship with that of the great European 
tradition, that it is often fumbling and 
uncertain, closer to student effort than 
to that of the masters. The thinking, 


too, is sometimes fuzzy, the feeling 

and insight less than profound, the 

visual dialect limited, its syntax rest- 
ing largely on verbs with few of the 
subtle participles and gerundives.” 

At least a dozen corroborating state- 
ments occur in the body of the text. 

Mr. Kienitz continues: “With this 
characteristic overpraise of American ef- 
fort goes the corollary: European artists 
were and always will be a sorry group 
of attitudinizing fools.” 

The corollary is of course Mr. 
Kienitz’ invention, gratuitously con- 
ceived and inferentially attributed to the 
authors. The basis for this statement can 
only be the reference in the text to 
Washington Allston’s comment (page 
15) on the generality of British por- 
trait artists of his day whom he called 
“the damnedest stupid wretches that ever 
disgraced a profession.” Allston merely 
echoed Hogarth’s own strictures on the 
“phiz-mongers,” a point of view 
shared by a good number of American 
artists, especially Morse. The quotation 
was offered with reference to its histori- 
cal implications for the development of 
the American School which sooner or 
later had to react strongly from an over- 
whelming influence before it could go its 
own way with greater self-assurance. 

The reviewer makes the point that 
“the Renaissance striving for naturalism 
in the 15th century” antedated the “‘so- 
called American qualities.’ So, for that 
matter, do Fayum and Roman portrai- 
ture, but they are hardly germane to the 
discussion. “There is more Americanism 
in Hogarth, Daumier, Goya, Rembrandt, 
and Durer,” adds Mr. Kienitz, “than 
is to be found in all or any of the 
artists whose work is illustrated in this 
book.” 

The text takes the position that Amer- 
ican art is as distinct from the pale of 
Hogarth’s and Durer’s effort as Ameri- 
ca’s political and social climate was 
from that of 18th century England and 
16th century Germany and Italy. With- 
in limitations of space the authors con- 
sistently point to European influence and 
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derivations, but use the evidence of the 
drawings to stress the elements of local- 
ism that slowly emerged. 

The simple enough introductory thesis 
is that Colonial artists to the degree 
that they did not succumb to slavish imi- 
tation of the Grand Manner (as did 
Copley and West) helped to contribute 
to the development of a native tradi- 
tion. Colonial artists particularly faced 
a choice between the authority of the 
British portrait school and the rapidly 
diverging psychology and tastes of the 
people at home. However similar the 
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forces at work in Europe may have been, 
the elements that entered into the na- 
tional psychology were as different in 
their literary expression as in the visual 
arts. All this is too obvious for detailed 
comment. Several earlier studies and 
exhibitions referred to in the text have 
established rather interesting ground 
work for defining the quality of the 
differences, which the European scholar 
is the first to recognize and applaud. 
CHARLES FE. SLATKIN 
New York City 


BEN SHAHN, Ink drawing, 1947. 


Reproduced from the September 1947 issue of Fortune magaziae by special permission of the Editors. 
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CAA NEWS 
CAA ANNUAL MEETING 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of 
the College Art Association held in 
Boston and Cambridge on January 29-31 
was well attended by members from 
all parts of the country. The head- 
quarters of the meeting was the Hotel 
Statler, where the morning session was 
held on the 29th. Other sessions were at 
the Museum of Fine Arts and the In- 
stitute of Modern Art in Boston and the 
Fogg Museum of Art in Cambridge. 
New features of the meeting were Sym- 
posia on “Ideal and Real: Subjective and 
Objective in American Painting” under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Benjamin Row- 
land, and on “The Role of the Artist in 
Liberal Education” under Dean Charles 
H. Sawyer’s chairmanship. Both of these 
produced stimulating and interesting dis- 
cussion. The titles of the papers of these 
Symposia and other sessions were pub- 
lished in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. 

Speakers at the banquet were Dean 
George H. Chase, M. Verrier of Monu- 
ments Historique of France, and Dr. 
George H. Edgell, Director of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


CAA BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting was 
held on Saturday, January 31 at 11 A.M. 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Mr. Deknatel reported a successful 
year for the Association. He gave a brief 
statement of the financial condition in 
the absence of the Treasurer, pointing 
out that the Association was ending the 
year with a surplus of about $2,000. He 
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also pointed out the difficulties of man- 
aging the finances of the Association 
due to rising costs in publication and 
the limited office staff which now takes 
care of a membership of over 1,500, that 
formerly cared for fewer members and 
activities. A vote of thanks was extended 
to Mr. Peter Magill, Business Manager 
for his services. 

The President submitted the actions of 
the Board of Directors since the last 
Annual Meeting for approval. These in- 
cluded: 

1. Authorization of expenditure of 
$1,250 to begin work on the Index of 
The Art Bulletin. 

2. Increase of dues for limited mem- 
bers from $5.00 to $7.50. 

3. Creation of a new office of Manag- 
ing Editor of The Art Bulletin with a 
regular salary and the appointment of 
Miss Margot Cutter to fill this office. 
Mr. Deknatel pointed out that this in- 
volves only a very small increase in the 
editorial costs of the Bulletin. 

4. Vote of the Board of Directors that 
the Association’s Business Manager re- 
ceive 50% of profits from sale of books. 
5. Letters that the President has written 
to the State Department, on recom- 
mendation of Professor Morey, express- 
ing the Association's backing of the plan 
to turn over German Libraries in Italy, 
as German war assets to the Union of 
International Institutes of History, Art 
History and Archaeology. 

These actions were approved by vote 
of members. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Deknatel called for a vote of 
thanks from the Association to Profes- 
sor George Kubler, the retiring Editor 
of The Art Bulletin, and also to Mrs. 
Phyllis Williams Lehmann, Assistant 
Editor and Mr. Robert Goldwater, Edi- 
tor of Book Reviews. Mr. Charles L. 
Kuhn has been appointed Mr. Kubler's 
successor, for a three year term. Mr. 
Kuhn spoke briefly of the reorganization 
of the Bulletin and his pleasure in hav- 
ing the services of Miss Cutter. He also 
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announced that Mr. John Coolidge will 
serve as Book Review Editor. 

The CoLLeGe ArT JOURNAL has had 
a successful year. A vote of thanks was 
extended to Mr. Henry R. Hope. He has 
agreed to remain as Editor for the re- 
mainder of the year. Mr. Hope spoke 
briefly and thanked his Advisory Editors, 
and commented on the interest outside 
the membership of the Association in 
the Journal. 

The Monograph series continues to 
flourish; Volume No. 4 The Evolution 
and Origin of the State Portrait, will 
appear this year. The next volume of 
the series will be on archaeology, the 
first contribution to this subject, al- 
though the Series is sponsored jointly by 
the College Art Association and the 
Archaeological Institute. 

Mr. Deknatel spoke of the rising costs 
of all the publications of the Association 
and pointed out that only about 20% 
of the cost of The Art Bulletin is paid by 
dues, the remainder coming from sub- 
ventions. There was a brief discussion 
of increasing the revenue by raising the 
subscription of institutional members. 
No vote was taken and the question 
was left to the Board of Directors. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Walter W. S. Cook reported that 
the membership of the Association is the 
highest it has ever been; the total on 
December 31, 1947 was 1,541, which 
represents a gain of 292 in the last 
year. He said that efforts would be made 
to continue this increase and particular- 
ly to increase Life Memberships. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS’S PLACEMENT 
BUREAU 
Mr. Magill reported 36 inquiries from 
colleges; 8 inquiries from museums, and 
asked that anyone who wishes to be 
listed as available for a position should 
send his name to our New York office. 


THE LECTURE BUREAU 


Mr. Deknatel reviewed the history of 
this Bureau which was established about 


1935 when there was a great need to 
help foreign scholars who were coming 
to this country to obtain lecture appoint- 
ments. At that time and for a number of 
years the Association conducted a lec- 
ture bureau to book speakers. No lec- 
tures have been booked since the war 
but lists of lecturers have been prepared. 
In view of the heavy burden on the 
office due to the large increase of mem- 
bers and due to the high cost of running 
a lecture bureau, Mr. Deknatel suggested 
that this activity be discontinued. Mr. 
Cook expressed his approval in view of 
the fact that getting out these lists re- 
quires so much time. His motion that 
this activity be suspended was carried. 


SLIDE PROJECT COMMITTEE 
Mr. Baldwin Smith reported that 
Colored Slide Inc., which was started 
with funds from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion is being revived and will shortly 
issue a catalogue to all members. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PROPOSAL 
REGARDING CENTRAL PHOTOGRAPH 
ARCHIVE 


Mr. Craig Smytise, Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to report on Pro- 
fessor Dinsmoor’s proposal, which in- 
cluded Mr. Julius Held and Mrs. Grace 
McC. Morley, has had the report mimeo- 
graphed and copies are available to 
members of the Association. Mr. 
Smythe briefly summarized the report 
which concludes that the establishment 
of such a central photograph archive is 
impractical, and instead, a survey might 
be made of existing collections of nega- 
tives. 


REGIONAL SOCIETIES 
Mr. Hope reported briefly that he had 
been in correspondence with members 
who are active in regional societies and 
that he hoped there could be some dis- 
cussion of their role and their activities 
in the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL. 


New BUSINESS 


The following resolution introduced 
by Mr. Paul J. Sachs was referred to a 
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special committee to be appointed by 
the Board of Directors for further study: 
Be it resolved that— 

steps be taken to encourage news- 
papers to utilize more and better art 
reviews, both informational and cri- 
tical, and specifically to investigate the 
possibilities of interesting a news 
agency or a publisher to commission 
a national syndicated column to deal 
with such art activities or general 
interest as are enumerated above, the 
author and editor to enlist contribu- 
tions from professional workers both 
in this country and abroad. 

Miss Edith Standen introduced the 
following resolution which was unani- 
mously approved after considerable dis- 
cussion and with the understanding that 
the Board of Directors should determine 
when the resolution should be sent 
Government officers concerned: 

The College Art Association de- 
plores the continued retention in this 
country of two hundred and two 
paintings from German museums. It 
recommends that these paintings now 
be returned to the Wiesbaden Central 
Collecting Point where they were se- 
lected and packed for shipment.’ 
Mr. Summer Crosby moved that the 

Board of Directors formulate a resolu- 
tion to express the Association’s appre- 
ciation of the work of the Monuments 
Officers. 

Mr. Lane Faison proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

The College Art Association of 
America considers the work now being 
accomplished by the Monuments, Fine 
Arts and Archives Sections of the Of- 
ficers of Military Government in 
Germany to be of great and perma- 
nent value, both to the cultural life 
of the world and to the re-orienta- 
tion of the German people. It recom- 
mends that these Sections be retained 


* See news report on return of German 
paintings. The editors consider the matter 
as closed, 


as long as Military Government or its 
State Department equivalent remains 
in Germany. 

These motions were carried. 


FURTHER BUSINESS 


Mr. Millard Meiss suggested that 
foreign correspondents be engaged for 
the COLLEGE ART JOURNAL for a small 
fee. He pointed out that information 
about exhibitions, museums, publications 
and other activities abroad would be of 
interest to all members. It was voted 
that the Board of Directors consider 
this problem. 

Mr. Kuhn moved that the President 
be instructed to write to the proper per- 
son in the State Department expressing 
the interest of the Association in re- 
porting of war damage. 

Mr. Sumner Crosby moved that the 
Board of Directors appoint a committee 
to study the relationship of the Associa- 
tion to scholarly activities under 
UNESCO and the Fulbright Act. These 
motions were carried. 


ELECTIONS OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


Walter W. S. Cook was nominated by 
John Coolidge, chairman of the 1947 
Nominating ‘Committee, as Honorary 
Director, and was unanimously elected 
to this position. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are: Frederick B. Deknatel, Presi- 
dent; G. Haydn Huntley,- Vice Presi- 
dent; Esther I. Seaver, Secretary; Mark 
Eisner, Treasurer. 

New directors elected are: Lamar 
Dodd, University of Georgia; George 
H. Forsyth, Jr., University of Michigan; 
Lloyd Goodrich, Whitney Museum of 
American Art; Rensselaer Lee, Institute 
for Advanced Study; Esther I. Seaver, 
Wadsworth Atheneum. These take the 
place of the directors retiring at the 
end of 1947: Douglas R. Hansen, Mil- 
lard Meiss, Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 
Esther I. Seaver, and E. Baldwin Smith, 
to whom go the thanks of the Associa- 
tion for their services. 




















FRANCESCO TRAINI, Hermit Fisherman. preparatory drawing for Thebaid 
fresco in Camposanto, Pisa. 














FRANCESCO TRAINI, Hermit monk riding donkey, preparatory drawing for 
Thebaid fresco in Camposanto, Pisa. 




















BENOZZO GozzOLi, Youngest Magus, preparatory drawing for Adoration 


of the Magi fresco in Camposanto, Pisa. 





Christian Aasgaard, junior at Iowa University, drawing from Rembrandt's 
Portrait of an Admiral, during recent loan show from Metropolitan at Iowa. 
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detail of ceiling decoration, 
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GERMAN PAINTINGS TO BE 
SENT BACK 


The 202 German-owned paintings that 
were brought to this country for safe- 
keeping in 1945, will be displayed for 
three weeks, at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington’ and then shipped 
to Germany some time in April. Upon 
their return to Germany, the paintings 
will be held in the custody of the 
American occupation authorities pending 
final peace settlements. (A complete list 
of these paintings together with com- 
ments on their transportation to this 
country was published in C.A.J., V, Jan. 
1946.) 

Recently Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Ameri- 
can Commander in Germany, reported 
that several suitable storage places had 
been made available in the United States 
Zone, and the decision was made to re- 
turn the paintings. 

Raymond & Raymond have by ar- 
rangements with the National Gallery 
made both large and small slides of the 
entire collection. The 202 slides which 
comprise this group are available to edu- 
cational institutions at $375 for the 
standard size (314” x 4”) and for $235 
for the small size (2” x 2”.) 


BALL STATE COLLECTION 


The Ball State Teachers College. Bul- 
letin for September 1947 is a catalog 
of the paintings, sculpture and other 
objects at Ball State Teachers College in 
Muncie, Indiana, including the collection 
of Renaissance art given the college by 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thompson. 


METROPOLITAN LOAN AT 
IOWA 


Thirty fine paintings from the collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art were exhibited at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa School of Fine Arts from 
January 9 to March 31. Included were 
El Greco, The Adoration of the Shep- 


* Attendance at the National Gallery 
on Sunday, April 4, was estimated at 
61,000. 


herds ; Giovanni di Paolo, Presentation at 
the Temple; Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
Portrait of a Lady of the Sassetti Family; 
Giovanni Bellini, Madonna and Child; 
Carlo Crivelli, The Pieta; Salavator 
Rosa, Portrait of the Artist; Lucas 
Cranach, Judith with the Head of 
Holofernes; Frans Hals, Malle Babbe; 
Rembrandt, Portrait of an Admiral, Por- 
trait of an Admiral’s Wife and others 
of high quality. 

The loan was arranged by Lester D. 
Longman, head of the Art Department 
and Earl E. Harper, director of the 
School of Fine Arts after an interview 
with Francis H. Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

A special program was offered with 
32 lectures by members of the Iowa fac- 
ulty and graduate students. Three con- 
certs of Renaissance music and several 
recorded programs were planned by 
Philip Greeley Clapp, head of the Music 
Department. The art faculty conducted 
daily tours through the exhibit. 

The public response to the exhibition 
is reported to be phenomenal with visits 
from colleges, high schools and clubs, 
daily attendance reaching as high as 
1,700 and an estimated total attendance 
of 50,000. 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTING 
SHOW AT ILLINOIS 


One hundred and fifty contemporary 
American paintings were displayed 
through March in the University of 
Illinois Festival of Contemporary Arts. 
The selection was made from 925 en- 
tries by a jury of three: Jerry Farns- 
worth, Roland McKinney and Karl 
Zerbe, which also awarded $7,500 in 
purchase prizes to 10 pictures, as fol- 
lows: 

Leonard Beck, Mahu (an abstrac- 
tion) ; Eugene Berman, Portrait of Rico 
Lebrun ; Raymond Breinin, In a Garden 
of Ancient Loves; Joseph De Martini, 
The Promontory; William J. Gordon, 
Fortune Tellers; Philip Guston, The 
Porch; Hazel Janicki Teyral, Fragment: 
Three Heads; Karl Knaths, Clock and 
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Bottle; Julian Levi, Tidewater Shapes ; bilities cannot be evaded on the 
Lester O. Schwarz, Cloistered Island. grounds that time may reverse such 
Gallery talks were given every Sun- judgments. 
day by the art faculty and many groups 3. We enjoin the artist to exercise 
were conducted through the exhibit. his historic role of spiritual leadership, 
Other features of the festival were and to forge closer ties with an ever 
concerts of works by young composers, a growing public in terms of common 
series of important movies, exhibits in understanding. Nature and mankind re- 
architecture and landscape architecture, main an inexhaustible source of inspira- 
a production of Abell'’s Anna Sophie tion. World chaos and social unrest, 
Hedwig by the Illini Theatre Guild, which prompted many of the excesses of 
lectures by writers and literary critics, modern art, are still with us, but the 
a dance program with score by Eugene artist should not take refuge in private 
Weigel of the School of Music. synicism. If he is to help build a culture 
Frank J. Roos, head of the Art De- able to counteract the trend toward world 
partment was in charge of the painting dissolution, he must come forward with 
exhibition. a strong, clear affirmation of truth for 
humanity. 
BOSTON GOES FROM 4. We are convinced that, for our 
“MODERN” TO “CON- part, maximum public service lies in 
TEMPORARY” endorsement of that art which is the full ) 
. , embodiment of the artist's creative im- ; 
The Institute of Modern Art in Bos- pulse and draws strength both from ex- 
ton in full swing at its new quarters periment and tradition. We need no ; 
on Newbury Street ever since Jim Plaut longer judge the art of our time solely ‘ 
returned from the wars, has looked over in terms of an intellectual revolution s 
the situation in which, “an innocent which, from all indications, appears to E 
phrase, ‘modern art,’ denoting = ly have been brought to a close by the e 
the art of our times, came to signify outbreak of war in 1939. Nor is this ‘ 
for millions something unintelligible, statement in any sense an invitation to tl 
— meaningless,” and has changed its reaction. We are unalterably opposed to b 
name to the Institute of Contemporary extremism of the die-hard conservative C 
Att, ae Sees, and the follow- kind, which is a dangerous obstruction a 
ing principles: : , to creative progress. 
oe As long as the et eeee oe A group of Boston artists, headed by ie 
mains ahead of his time—and he should Lawrence Kupferman and _ including be 
always be encouraged a this yood Aronson, Bloom, Kennedy, Knaths, A 
edence—the need for interpretation will Levins, Myrer, Perkins, and Zerbe, pro- M 
exist. The inevitsble &@P between artist tested this statement of policy at a meet- Bi 
and public, however, will be narrowed ing on March 25. 
where such interpretation is consci- H 
entious and forthright. ‘ - 
2. We believe that any institution ee Cone R ST. MARK'S rs 
dedicated to the simple principle that - 
contemporary art should be fostered has The Basilica San Marco, famed and TE 
this primary function: beautiful landmark of Venice is urgently 
It must attempt to distinguish the in need of repairs, which have been kept 
good art from the bad, the sincere at a standstill for years because of lack of 
from the sham, the perceptive from of funds. Wi 
the obtuse. It must also proclaim In former days the church had a fea 
standards of excellence which the pub- force of men at its disposal which was cast 
lic may comprehend. These responsi- constantly at work repairing and re- crai 
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storing. The ancient construction in 
many respects was faulty; iron spikes 
which contract and expand were used 
to fasten the marble columns to the 
floor. This has, through the centuries 
caused the columns to split which in turn 
causes arches which they support to sag. 
Pilasters, the centers filled with rubble 
which with time has sunk, no longer give 
the necessary support to the vast wall 
expanse. This has caused the mosaics 
which clothe the surface to spring from 
their sockets. The entire building is 
covered with marble and mosaic from 
top to bottom and the sustaining walls 
are nowhere visible, thus flaws are 
hidden from casual observation. 

The Basilica of 829 was replaced in 
1043 by a brick structure. After Venice 
was victorious in the Fourth Crusade, 
marble capitals, columns and walls along 
with all manner of decorative materials 
brought from the East were lavished 
upon it. The additional weight of this 
unforeseen ornament creates a great 
strain on the walls and foundations. 
Erected in the middle of the Venetian 
estuary, they rest partly on wooden piles 
and partly on the mud of the lagoon. If 
through continued deterioration this 
building should collapse as did the 
Campanile, the loss would be inex- 
cusable and irreplacable. 

The authorities of the church have 
issued an appeal for funds which is 
being supported in this country by an 
American Committee entitled Pro San 
Marco, Inc., chairman, John Nicholas 
Brown; secretary, Mrs. Duncan Phillips; 
treasurer, Mrs. Truxton Beale, Decatur 
House, 748 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., to whom contributions 
should be addressed. 


TEACHING ART BY RADIO 


For ten years the Wisconsin School 
of the Air Station WHA, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, has had a weekly 
feature called “Let's Draw” which broad- 
casts instruction in creative drawing and 
craftwork to Wisconsin school children. 


Last year the program had a registered 
enrollment of 53,000 boys and girls most 
of them in schools which do not have art 
teachers or supervisors. The program has 
been planned, written and supervised by 
James A. Schwalbach, Specialist in Art 
and Design in the Extension Division of 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Schwalbach, who started 
the program 12 years ago, as a Milwau- 
kee high school art teacher, has a master’s 
degree in art education from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

A story or dramatization, poetry, 
music or descriptive narrative is used 
to arouse the children’s interest, stimu- 
late them to draw or paint, and suggest 
ideas for pictures. Further description 
of this feature can be found in “Creative 
Art by Radio’ by H. B. McCarthy in 
See and Hear May, 1946. 


SYMPOSIUM ON CONTEMPO.- 
RARY ARTS AT BALTIMORE 


The Baltimore Museum of Art was 
host to a symposium on the contempo- 
rary arts of dance, music, painting and 
poetry on March 17th, 18th and 19th. 
Among the participants were David M. 
Robb, narrator (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) Sophia Delza, dancer; Walter 
Terry, critic; Charles Weidman, dancer 
and choreographer; Reah Sadowsky, 
pianist; Alexander Schneider, violinist; 
Carleton Sprague Smith, musicologist; 
William H. Calfer, painter (The Ameri- 
can University); Alfred H. Franken- 
stein, art and music critic; James John- 
son Sweeney, critic; Elliott Coleman, 
writer (Johns Hopkins University) ; 
Karl Shapiro, poet (Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity); Allen Tate, poet. 

The general aims of the symposium 
were: 

1. To illustrate the interrelationship 
of these forms of aesthetic expres- 
sion, at the same time to point up 
their fundamental differences. 

2. To broaden the base of contact be- 
tween these arts, that the artists 
may think in related terms and 
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realize mutual aims and efforts. 

3. To reach educators and awaken 
them to contemporary trends as 
well as basic elements, thus in- 
directly reaching out to the coming 
art generation. 

4. To interest the layman in the po- 
tentials of art as a unifying force. 


LOOK POLL WELL RECEIVED 


Following publication of Look Maga- 
zine’s poll of museum directors and art 
critics on the leading American painters, 
a large number of letters was received 
by the editors, almost all favorable. 


TAOS SUMMER SCHOOL 


The University of New Mexico will 
have a “Field School of the Arts” at 
Taos from June 12 to August 7. Art 
courses will be taught by Enrique 
Montenegro of the University of New 
Mexico. 


TROWBRIDGE LECTURES AT 
YALE 


James Johnson Sweeney gave one of 
the two Trowbridge lectures at the Yale 
University Gallery in March. His topic 
was “Tradition and Contemporary Art.” 
Naum Gabo gave the second of the 
series speaking on “A Retrospective 
View of Constructive Art.” 


THE ART OF WICHITA FALLS 


The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women has published a chart 
containing a chronological table of the 
development of the arts in Wichita Falls, 
Texas from 1837 to 1947. Price $1.50. 
Address inquiries to AAUW, 1634 1 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 


ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP 


The Annual Kinley Fellowship in 
music, art, or architecture is again an- 
nounced by the University of Illinois. 
Applications must be sent in by May 1. 


MILLER COLLECTION AT AKRON 


The collection of modern painting and 
sculpture assembled by the Miller Com- 





pany of Meriden, Conn., manufacturers 
of modern lighting equipment, was 
shown at the Akron Art Institute during 
March, after its first opening on the 
road at Minneapolis. It will tour the 
West Coast during the summer. 


DETROIT MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The Founders Society of the Detroit 
Museum of Art with a present member- 
ship of 2,000 has announced a drive 
to increase this figure to 10,000. 


GREAT CRITICS SERIES AT 
BALTIMORE 

The Johns Hopkins University pre- 
sented on April 13, 14, and 15 a lecture 
series entitled “The Great Critics” with 
the following program: John Crowe 
Ransom, “The Literary Criticism of 
Aristotle”; Allen Tate, “The Literary 
Criticism of Longinus’’; Herbert Read, 
“The Literary Criticism of Coleridge” ; 
André Gide, “The Critique des Crea- 
teurs”; Paper by Benedetto Croce, “De 
Sanctis and Modern Italian Criticism” ; 
and R. P. Blackmur, ‘““A New Criticism.” 


NEBRASKA ANNUAL 

The 58th Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Art was held by the Nebraska 
Art Association from February 29 to 
March 28, with 187 works in oil paint- 
ing, water color, drawing and sculpture. 
The purchases will be announced in our 
next issue. 


STUDENT AND TEACHER 
EXHIBITIONS 


An exhibition of sculpture and three- 
dimensional designs by Armin Scheller 
and his students was held in March at 
Louisiana State University. This exhibi- 
tion had previously been shown at several 
other universities in the South and the 
West. 


SUMMER COURSE IN HOLLAND 


The Netherlands Institute for History 
of Art has announced a summer course 
on Dutch painting with lectures in Eng- 
lish, to be given from July 20 to August 
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9 at 7 Korte Vijverger, the Hague. The 
fee including housing, meals and ex- 
cursions will be about $115. Subscrip- 
tions must be received before June 1. 


STUDENT COOPERATIVE 
ART EXHIBITION 


The Art Department of State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pa., has announced 
its fifth annual art exhibition (April 10 
to May 8), sponsored by the Student 
Cooperative Association which provides 
$175 in cash prizes and $500 in purchase 
prizes. Samuel Rosenberg will select the 
exhibits and award the prizes. 


KIRKLAND EXHIBITION 


Vance Kirkland, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Art, al- 
though teaching and administering a 
school for over seven hundred art stu- 
dents always finds time to paint. His 
last New York show was held in 1946 
at the Knoedler Galleries where he has 
just shown a group of 12 recent paint- 
ings. 


PERSONNEL 


Henry Trubner’s correct title is Cura- 
tor of Oriental Art at Los Angeles 
County Museum, Exposition Park, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Robert James McMahon, who trained 
at the University of Iowa is now an 
instructor at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 


MARYLAND'S MARIL 


Herman Maril, instructor in painting 
at the University of Maryland, held his 
first exhibition since the war, during 
February at the Macbeth Gallery in 
New York City. 


CERAMICS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The Walker Art Center of Minne- 
apolis opened in February five new 
galleries for a permanent exhibition 
entitled “Man and Clay” which con- 
tains the Oriental pottery and porcelain 
collection plus comparative material. 


PRATT GRADUATES 


Maggie Fiedler Hearne, °46, recently 
completed a mural decoration for the 
Art Colony Restaurant in New York 
City. Susan Lenert Kent, '43, and her 
husband, Carl, were featured in the 
December issue of Mademoiselle. She 
is illustrating a children’s book. Leonard 
Weisgard, "37, received the Caldecott 
Medal of 1947 for his illustrations of 
The Little Island (Doubleday). Nancy 
Raryon, ‘26, held a one man show at 
the George Binet Gallery, New York 
City, during January. 


TRAVELLING WATER COLOR 
SHOW 


The National Association of Women 
Artists has arranged a group of about 
40 water colors, unframed but strongly 
matted, “strictly juried and representa- 
tive of the best in modern and con- 
servative work.” The only cost is one- 
way transportation. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Argent Galleries, 42 W. 
57th St., New York City. 


DUTCH PAINTINGS 
AT OBERLIN 


The Mayer Collection of Dutch and 
Flemish paintings (Cuyh, Fyt, Ruisdael, 
Steen, Teniers, etc.) is on loan exhibi- 
tion at the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
of Oberlin College. 


WISCONSIN CENTENNIAL 


As a part of Wisconsin's Centennial 
celebration, the state is planning an 
exhibition of contemporary Wisconsin 
art to be shown jointly at the Milwau- 
kee Art Institute and the Layton Art 
Gallery during April and then to be 
circulated through the state. There will 
also be an exhibition of “significant 
works of art in private and public col- 
lections of the State.” This latter project 
is being directed by David A. Wilkie. 
Burton Cumming, Director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute is chairman of the 
Centennial Committee on Wisconsin Art. 
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OHIO VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The Ohio Valley Conference, at its 
isst year's meeting at Denison Univer- 
sity, accepted Professor Clarence Ward's 
invitation to meet in Oberlin in the fall 
of 1948 in conjunction with a special 
Symposium on Medieval Art to be held 
at that time. Edward Capps, Jr., of 
Oberlin College, was elected President 
of the Conference for 1948-49. 


FRENCH TAPESTRIES AT 
CHICAGO 


The great exhibition of French Tapes- 
tries held during this winter at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York 
will be shown at the Art Institute from 
March 17 to May 5. More than half 
the painting galleries will be used for 
the special installation. 


PALATINE CHAPEL 
PHOTOGRAPHED 


Professor C. R. Morey, Cultural at- 
tache to the American Embassy in Rome 
has arranged a series of photographs of 
the ceiling of the Cappella Palentina in 
Palermo, of which 10 sets of prints 
have been made. The sets comprise ap- 
proximately four hundred photos each, 
in two sizes, the larger for ensembles, the 
smaller for details (see illustration, opp. 
p. 229). Six sets are available for pur- 
chase at $100 each. The sets are sold 
in order to approximate the cost of the 
operation. In the improbable case that 
receipts exceed expenses, the balance will 
be divided among the purchasers. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Mrs. 
Estelle Brown, McCormick Hall, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


CINCINNATI EXHIBITS 

A loan exhibition of paintings by 
Poussin and Rubens was held at the 
Cincinnati Museum during February, 
supplemented in the print galleries by 
17th century graphic art of France and 
Flanders. The Art Academy showed 
sculpture in stone by students of Charles 
Cutler and ceramics by students of 
Louise Abel. 





BUSY BECKMANN 


Max Beckmann who has heen teaching 
painting at Washington University since 
October has been much in demand for 
exhibitions, juries, and personal ap- 
pearances. The Art Institute of Chicago 
gave him a comprehensive print and 
drawing show in February. Stephens 
College showed a group of his recent 
paintings during which Beckmann paid 
a visit to the campus to give a lecture 
and an informal discussion of his paint- 
ings. In April he will visit Indiana 
University's Art Center and on May 3 
a large retrospective show of his work 
is to open at the City Art Museum in 
Saint Louis. 


NEWBERRY LOAN AT FOGG 


Fifty drawings and water colors of 
the 19th and 20th centuries from the 
collection of John S. Newberry, Jr. of 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan (Harvard 
33) were on exhibition through March 
at the Fogg Museum of Art in Cam- 
bridge. In date the drawings run from 
Ingres (1819) to Beckmann (1947), 
and include a Double Portrait by Degas, 
Triton by Delacroix, Profile Bust of 
Girl by Seurat, a preparatory study for 
the two sisters at the piano by Renoir; 
sculptor’s drawings by Despiau, Maillol, 
Barlach, Lehmbruck, Marcks, and Moore. 
This is the first time the collection has 
been exhibited as a group and the loan 
was made to the Fogg Museum in ap- 
preciation of the training and inspiration 
Mr. Newberry received there. 


CARNEGIE’S FORM 


Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
announced for March Ist, the publication 
of Form a new kind of campus magazine 
which will present work at the profes- 
sional level in the fields of architecture, 
drama, painting and design, sculpture, 
printing and music. The editor is John B. 
Hackler. 


METROPOLITAN EXHIBITS 


The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York will exhibit from April 23 a group 
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of early engravings of Pompeii and 
other materials to commemorate the 
bicentennial of this discovery. 

At the Cloisters in May several of the 
important purchases from the Joseph 
Brummer estate will be shown. 


JONES COLLECTION AT 
RICHMOND 


The T. Catesby Jones Collection of 
modern French painting, bequeathed to 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
1947 has been installed in the Museum 
and a formal opening was held in 
February. 


HEYTHUMS AT SYRACUSE 


An exhibition of work by Antonin and 
Charlotta Heythum was held during 
January at Syracuse University’s School 
of Art where Heythum heads the di- 
vision of Industrial Design. Natives of 
Czechoslovakia, the Heythums have 
worked with stage sets, housing and 
interiors as well as industrial design. 
The Heythums were awarded First Prize 
for their design of a Czechoslovakian 
Pavilion for the Brussels Exhibition of 
1935, and received recognition for 
numerous other exhibition designs in 
Europe and the United States. Mr. 
Heythum has taught at the New School 
for Social Research, the California In- 
stitute of Technology and as Director 
of War Training Courses in Plastics 
for the Los Angeles Area, and at Colum- 
bia University. He has been at Syracuse 
since 1946. 


MURAL EXHIBIT AT YALE 


“A Mural in the Making,” an exhibit 
prepared by the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts and dealing with the Spring- 
field Museum's mural project was shown 
at the Yale University Art Gallery during 
the first half of March. Sante Graziani, 
the painter of the mural received’ his 
BFA from Yale in 1943 and is now an 
instructor in the Yale School of Fine 
Arts. 


HUMANITIES COURSE AT 
OCCIDENTAL 


Prof. J. Donald Young of Occidental 
College, Los Angeles has reported as 
follows on a new course in the Hu- 
manities offered during this academic 
year: 

“Members of the English, Art, and 
Music departments present the material 
which covers historically the literature, 
art, and music of Europe and America 
from the classica! Greek times to the 
present. Four meetings a week are for 
lecture and the fiftiy meeting breaks the 
class into smaller discussion groups, each 
of which is conducted by a participating 
faculty member. 

The course starts with Homer in 
translation, tragedies by Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, and Euripides, and parts of Plato. 
One lecture is on Greek music and three 
on Greek art. The lectures, but no 
reading assignment, on Virgil, on Ro- 
man, Early Christian, Byzantine and 
Romanesque art, and early medieval 
music (Gregorian Chant and Plain 
Song). Then reading and lectures on 
Dante, and lectures on the French Gothic 
cathedral, Gothic painting in Flanders 
(van Eycks) and Italy (Giotto), and 
Polyphonic music. For the Renaissance 
there are four lectures on Italian art 
and one on Renaissance music; for litera- 
ture the reading is Cellini’s autobiogra- 
phy and Shakespeare. Next comes 
Baroque music and art of the 17th cen- 
tury in Italy, Spain, Flanders and Hol- 
land. The literature is Milton and 
Moliére, followed by Handel for music 
and Poussin and the French Academies 
for Art. This ends the first semester. 

The second semester starts with the 
18th century; Pope and the Age of 
Reason, followed by Rococo French 
painting and the English portraitists; 
then Hayden and the sonata. Next Swift 
and Voltaire, followed by Hogarth, 
Greuze, Houdon, and Neo-Classic art; 
then Gluck and Mozart. Next comes 
Goethe's Faust, and the transition to 
Romanticism in art (Goya) and music 
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(Beethoven). The 19th century con- 
tinues with Emerson and Romanticism 
in art and music (5 lectures); next 
Arnold and Huxley, Brahms, and the 
realist and impressionist movements in 
art and music. Then Russian music and 
Dostoievsky. The course ends with the 
Post-Impressionists and the 20th Century 
movements in painting and sculpture 
and modern architecture, with Stravin- 
sky, Schoenberg, and ‘Proletarian’ music, 
and with English and American poetry, 
novel and drama of the 20th century.” 


INDIANA PRINT SHOW 


Indiana University Fine Arts Depart- 
ment has announced its first annual ex- 
hibition of prints and drawings to be 
held at its Art Center in Bloomington, 
Indiana, during the month of May. In 
addition to a first prize in prints and in 
drawings of $100 each, donated by the 
art students honorary society, there will 
be approximately $500 awarded in pur- 
chase prizes. Prints and drawings re- 
ceiving purchase prizes will be added 
to the University’s permanent collection. 


The prizes will be awarded by a jury 
consisting of Max Beckmann, Lester 
Longman and the chairman of the de- 
partment. 


EXHIBITION FOR NEGRO 
ARTISTS 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., has 
announced an exhibition of paintings, 
sculpture and prints by Negro artists to 
be held from April 2 to May 4. Eleven 
purchase awards amounting to a total of 
$1400 will be given by a jury of 
selection. 


POMONA NEWS 


Charles Fabens Kelley of the Chicago 
Art Institute gave a lecture on Chinese 
Painting at Pomona College on January 
9. Paintings by Milford Zornes, a former 
Pomona student now on the faculty, 
were exhibited in January, as were a 
series of woodcuts by artists of the 
Chinese 8th Route Army (Am. Fed. 
Exh.). Water colors by Ruth Van Sickle 


Ford, director of the Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts, were shown in February. 


ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM 
EXHIBIT 


The Illinois State Museum at Spring- 
field held an exhibition during January 
and February of paintings of Mexico by 
William J. B. Newcombe of Toronto, 
Canada. It will be shown this spring 
in several Illinois cities. Others wishing 
to book the exhibit should communicate 
with Thorne Deuel, director of the 
Illinois State Museum. 


BERKELEY: A JOURNAL 


The forthcoming publication of Berke- 
ley: A Journal of Modern Culture 
edited by James Schevill has been an- 
nounced by Bern Porter at 2303 Durant, 
Berkeley, Calif., as “A comprehensive 
survey of contemporary creative expres- 
sion: art, architecture, music, writing, 
films and reports on foreign activities in 
the arts. 


CONANT ON FINE ARTS 


President Conant’s Report on Harvard 
University for 1947 has this to say on 
Fine Arts (p. 12): “Excellent as is the 
work of the relatively small Department 
of Fine Arts, the number of under- 
graduates reached in this way is neces- 
sarily not large. One may hope that as 
time goes on the courses in general 
education and perhaps in history as 
well may make more use of the material 
in the Fogg Museum. . . . But one won- 
ders how large a fraction of each gradu- 
ating class has spent as much as 4 
single hour enjoying the drawings, 
paintings or sculpture in the Fogg 
Museum, Whatever the percentage may 
be I have no doubt that it will increase 
in the coming years.” 

This news was picked up by the 
indefatigable Emily Genauer who made 
of it an amusing column in the New 
York World Telegram (January 27). 


SPONSORS FOREIGN FILMS 
Delta Tau Mu, the honorary society 
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of art students at Indiana University 
sponsored a series of foreign films at 
the Art Center during the fall semester 
with such a successful attendance that a 
second series was arranged for the spring 
semester. In the fall series were Crime 
et Chatiment, Madchen in Uniform, 
Thunder over Mexico, Mamlock, Heart 
of Paris and Man’s Hope. 

In the spring series the following have 
been scheduled: Shoe Shine, Stone 
Flower, End of a Day, Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari, All Quiet on the Western 
Front, Grande Illusion, and M. 


CINCINNATI MODERN ART 
SOCIETY 


An American Federation of Arts selec- 
tion from the Chicago Art Instituie’s 
controversial exhibition “Abstract and 
Surrealist American Art” will be shown 
at the Cincinnati Modern Art Society, 
Cincinnati Art Museum, together with 
local additions from April 12 to May 2. 

During May the Society will hold a 
one-man show of Juan Gris, the first to 
be given in an American Museum. 


SLOAN HONORED 


John Sloan received a rare edition on 
Hieronymus Bosch as a gift from the 
Artists Equity Association during his 
retrospective exhibition held in February 
at the Kraushaar Galleries. The pres- 
entation was made by Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
president of the Association in recog- 
nition of Sloan’s continuous interest in 
and aid of artists. 


PARSONS EUROPEAN SUMMER 


The Parsons School of Design of New 
York and Paris has announced a four 
month European research and painting 
trip, starting June 1. Immediate applica- 
tion is necessary. 


COLUMBIA TO SPEND MILLION 
ON ARTS CENTER 


Columbia University has announced a 
project of a fifteen-story building costing 
over a million dollars to house its new 


arts center. The University will open a 
school of dramatic arts and a school of 
painting and sculpture next fall. The 
new building will occupy the present 
site of the University greenhouses on 
Amsterdam Avenue between 116th and 
117th Streets, but construction must 
await a fund-raising campaign. The 
bui'ding will contain a 1500 seat theater, 
a smaller laboratory theater of 300 seats, 
as well as studios, rehearsal rooms and 
classrooms. Richard Rodgers, theatrical 
producer, will head a planning and 
development committee for the arts 
center. 


CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 


The Metropolitan Museum of New 
York has planned a number of circulat- 
ing exhibitions including paintings, 
sculpture, posters and prints, at modest 
rental fees. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Benjamin Knotts. 


LOAN SHOW FOR COLLEGES 


Constantine Abanavas’ exhibition, “A 
Cycle of Religious Paintings”, is avail- 
able for loan exhibition and has been 
shown at the Savannah division of the 
University of Georgia and at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and will later be 
seen at Purdue. Inquiries should be sent 
to Emily A. Francis, Contemporary Arts, 
106 East 57th Street, New York. 


ART FOR ENGINEERS AT 
COOPER 


Paul Zucker will teach an art course 
for the School of Engineering at Cooper 
Union with the following objectives: 
“To develop the student’s ability to 
visualize in three dimensions and to 
increase his understanding of space, form 
and mass in building; to define the dif- 
ferences and interrelationships of Fine 
Arts, Applied Arts, Industrial Design 
and Engineering; to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the history and evolution of 
building techniques, stressing modern 
developments since the Industrial Revo- 
lution.” 
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BONNARD MEMORIAL 
AT CLEVELAND 


The Pierre Bonnard Memorial Ex- 
hibition arranged under the sponsorship 
of the Museum of Modern Art will be 
seen at the Cleveland Museum of Art 
from March 3 to April 11. 


TIFFANY AWARDS 


The Tiffany Foundation reorganized 
in 1947 to offer 10 grants of $2000 to 
students of the fine arts decided to split 
some of the grants and offered 6 of 
$2000 and 8 of $1000. 

Awards were made in painting to: 
Albert Gold, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank H. 
Alston, Jr., Washington, D.C.; Edward 
Chavez, Woodstock, N.Y.; Joseph Bar- 
ber, New York, N.Y.; Joyce Treiman, 
Winnetka, II. 

In sculpture to: Walter Addison, New 
York, N.Y.; Peter Fingesten, New York, 
N.Y.; Leonard Baskin, Brooklyn 11, 
N.Y.; John Terken, New York, N.Y.; 
Edgar Steever, New Canaan, Conn.; 
Ralph Menconi, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. 

In graphic arts to: Sue Fuller, New 
York 3, N.Y.; Hans Jelinek, New 
York, N.Y.; Richard Evans, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


ALABAMA ART FESTIVAL 


The University of Alabama Art De- 
partment and Extension Division spon- 
sored its first annual Alabama School 
Art Festival on April 16 and 17. Guest 
speakers were Lamar Dodd, head of the 
art department at University of Georgia 
and Edwin Ziegfeld, of Teachers Col- 
lege. Exhibitions of school and college 
art work were arranged. 


NEW MAGAZINE OF 
HISTORY OF ART 


The Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, 
which in 1932 had superseded the earlier 
German magazines Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, Zeitschrift fiir Bild- 
ende Kunst and Jahrbuch fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, will resume publication. 





The editors, Ernst Gall and Grete Kiihn, 
are interested in art historical research, 
and articles promoting such research, 
“regardless of national and linguistic 
frontiers”. They also will be grateful 
for bibliographical news and, if possible, 
new books for review. 

The Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte 
has been suspended for more than two 
years. The present plan is to publish 
the magazine at irregular intervals, cir- 
cumstances permitting. Therefore the 
name will be changed to Kunstgeschicht- 
liche Forschungen. 

Manuscripts and letters can be sent 
to any of these three addresses: 

Ernst Gall 
Miinchen 38 
Schloss Nymphenburg 


Grete Kiihn 
Berlin-Schéneberg 
Innsbrucker Strasse 37 


Deutscher Kunstverlag 
Berlin W. 35, Woyrschstrasse 11 
Miinchen 23, Martinusstrasse 6 


PENN STATE FESTIVAL 


The Gimbel Pennsylvania Art Collec- 
tion and an exhibition of about fifty 
drawings by George Biddle, Philadel- 
phia-born artist, will be shown at the 
Pennsylvania State College in May as 
part of the Combined Arts Festival. 
Biddle also will speak on May 5. 

Various departments and divisions of 
the College associated with the arts are 
sponsoring the festival from May 2 to 
15. The program includes recitals, plays, 
and exhibitions made up largely of stu- 
dent work. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


The Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence will meet in conjunction with the 
Southeastern Arts Association on April 
9 and 10, 1948. The new officers for 
this year are, President, John Allcott, 
University of North Carolina; Vice 
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President, John B. Smith, University of 
Alabama; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
Mooty, Florida University. The April 
meeting will be held in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Edmund Yaghijian is local 
chairman and Mary Thomas is program 
coordinator. 

This regional conference is eager to 
affiliate formally with the College Art 
Association, supporting its projects and 
journals, and would like to work with 
the committee of the C.A.A. appointed 
at its meeting in 1947, in New York, 
to work on the relation between the 
C.A.A,. and the regional conferences. A 
committee was, indeed, appointed at 
the 1947 meeting of the Southeastern 
Regional Conference to confer with the 
larger committee, hoping to explore the 
question of this relationship, with a 
view to strengthening the College Art 
Association by the vitality of the re- 
gional conferences throughout the na- 
tion, suggested by President Deknatel 
at the business meeting recently in Bos- 
ton. No report of the committee on 
regional conferences and their relation 
to the College Art Association of 
America was made at the Boston meet- 
ing. 


RITCHIE DECORATED 


Andrew C. Ritchie, director of the 
Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, has been 
awarded the Order of Orange Nassau 
with the rank of officer by the Nether- 
lands Government for his merits as an 
organizer of exhibitions of Dutch paint- 
ings which have been on tour in the 
United States and are now beginning 
a Canadian tour. The paintings were 
looted from Holland by the Nazis and 
returned by the U. S. Army. 

Mr. Ritchie assisted in the return of 
the paintings to Holland when he served 
during 1945-46 as Monuments and Fine 
Arts representative of the commanding 
general, U. S. Forces in Austria. Mr. 
Ritchie also holds the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor with the rank of 
chevalier which he received in February 
1947 from the French Government. 


GREEN TO WESLEYAN 


Samuel M. Green, has accepted the 
post of Director of the Art Department 
at Wesleyan University, commencing 
with the spring semester and succeeding 
Henry Russell Hitchcock who will be 
at Smith College. 

Green, a native of Wisconsin, was 
graduated from Harvard with a B. A. 
degree in 1933 and received his Ph.D. 
in fine arts at the same institution in 
1945. He taught art at Wellesley College 
in 1938, 1940 and 1942 and was a 
teaching assistant at Harvard in 1941- 
1942. From 1933 to 1938 he was a 
free lance artist, specializing in prints— 
etchings and dry points. 

The new Wesleyan professor was 
supervisor of the mural and easel divi- 
sion of the Federal Art Project in 
Massachusetts in 1938-1940 and the fol- 
lowing year was director of the entire 
project in Rhode Island. He was on the 
faculty of Colby college as assistant pro- 
fessor of fine arts from 1943 to 1946, 
curator of art collections from 1945 to 
1947 and became associate professor in 
the latter year. 


ASIATIC EXHIBIT AT WILSON 

Wilson College at Chambersburg, Pa., 
has announced an exhibition, Art of 
Asia, comprising the most extensive col- 
lection of Oriental art ever displayed in 
this Southern Pennsylvania area. Indian 
sculpture of the second to eighteenth 
centuries will be a highlight. Indian, 
Persian, Javanese and Indo-Chinese tex- 
tiles will also be on view. 


PARKHURST DECORATED 


For his service to France in helping 
to restore to it hundreds of thousands of 
art objects systematically looted by the 
Germans during five years of occupation, 
Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of art and archaeology of Prince- 
ton University, has been made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. The decora- 
tion was presented to him by Ludovic 
Chancel, French Consul General in New 
York. 








- 
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High points in Mr. Parkhurst’s service 
were his participation in the shipping of 
49 carloads of art treasures from the 
castle of Ludwig III at Neuschwanstein, 
Bavaria, and 13 carloads from another 
cache, the recovery of stained glass 
windows belonging to the Cathedral of 
Strassburg and the discovery, in a cham- 
ber hewn from rock beneath a mountain 
palace in the Alps, of the crown jewels 
of the Bavarian royal family. 


SUMMER ART COURSES IN 
BELGIUM 


The Belgian American Educational 
Foundation announces that the Summer 
Courses in the History of Art presented 
before the war in co-operation with the 
Belgian Ministry of Education will be 
resumed in Brussels during the summer 
of 1948. The Foundation wishes to ex- 
tend an invitation to interested students 
and specialists in the field of art. 

It is expected that courses will follow 
quite closely those of 1939 when two 
series were given, one of a rather gen- 
eral nature, and the other more spe- 
cialized. Most students in 1939 attended 
both series, specializing in such subjects 
as illuminated manuscripts or the work 
of Memlinc while at the same time ac- 
quiring a broad knowledge of Belgian 
painting, sculpture and architecture 
from the medieval period to the con- 
temporary. Lectures covered all phases 
of art, even to the work of goldsmiths 
and furniture-makers. There were lec- 
tures also in the geography, history and 
literature of Belgium to better explain 
the milieu in which the art had de- 
veloped. Guided tours permitted stu- 
dents to visit places of art interest all 
over Belgium and to examine at first 
hand the work about which they were 
studying. 

The Summer Art Courses will run 
from July 12 to Aug. 31. Lectures will 
be given in French. Fees for enrollment 
will only amount to about $13. 

Any additional information may be 
had from the Belgian American Educa- 


tional Foundation in New York. The 
Foundation has an office in Brussels 
which will be prepared to give advice 
and assistance to students attending the 
summer courses. 


TOM PAINE IN PARIS 


On January 29, 1948 Gutzon Bor- 
glum’s statue of Thomas Paine was 
unveiled in the Cité Universitaire in 
Paris. The monument, which was cast 
in Paris, was saved from destruction 
during the occupation and now stands 
facing United States House—a symbol 
of the democratic ideals shared by 
France and the United States and a 
tribute to the man whose now famous 
work, “The Rights of Man” was a ring- 
ing answer to Burke's attack on the 
French Revolution. 

The Cité Universitaire houses 2500 
students of fifty-two nationalities and 
is itself a monument to international 
friendship. Used by the Germans as a 
hospital during the occupation, the Cité 
has now been renovated and has re- 
sumed its educational activities. Of 
the 19 national centers in the Cité, 
United States House is one of the 
largest and most attractive. It has 250 
single rooms, a library, a spacious Great 
Hall, sound-proof practice rooms and 
duplex artists’ studios. 


RESEARCH RECORD 

The Editors of Marsyas: Studies in 
the History of Art, a publication by the 
Students of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University, plan to publish 
lists of graduate theses in art history. 
It is our intention to begin this series 
with the fifth volume of Marsyas which 
will appear late this year. 

A systematic listing of such data 
will serve to minimize duplication of 
research effort, and make known to 
each other persons working on related 
problems. To render such information 
as complete as possible we shall need 
the cooperation of all graduate schools 
where M.A. and Ph.D. theses are pre- 
pared. 
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We therefore respectfully request the 
chairmen of the departments concerned 
to send us, at their earliest convenience, 
lists of theses completed or in prepara- 
tion, for the period 1940 through 1947. 
If possible, the following information 
should be included: 

1. Author, title, in progress or com- 

pleted (date?), degree involved. 

2. Has thesis been published? All or 
in part? Where? 

3. If not published, would typescript 
be available to other graduate stu- 
dents? How? 

Please address communications to: 
Chairman Marsyas, 17 East 80 Street, 
New York City 21, N.Y. . 
ART BOOKS GIVEN TO 
KENYON 


A collection of books and folios on 
art and archaeology valued at more than 
$10,000, has been given to the Kenyon 
College Library by the Reverend Eugene 
F. Bigler, Rector of St. Andrew's Epis- 
copal Church of Beacon, New York. 
Mr. Bigler is a graduate of the College 
and of its Divinity School, Bexley Hall. 
The collection treats such fields as 
Persian art, Oriental jades and ceramics, 
rugs and tapestries, and is particularly 
rich in material relating to the archae- 
ology of North America and Mexico 
and the American Indian. Included in 
the collection are the Catlin Portfolio 
of Indian Scenes, the Atlas of Maximil- 
lian’s Travels into the Interior of North 
America and the Catherwood portfolio 
of Views of Ancient Monuments in 
Central America. 


ADELPHI MURALS 


Six murals, depicting the various arts, 
and painted in a new medium, silicon 
ester, which is supposed to “defy the 
ravages of weather and time,” are being 
painted on outside concrete walls at 
Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 
The murals will cover six panels on 
the semi-exposed arcade between the 
two residence halls at Adelphi, and 





since each is to be six feet by nine 
feet, and executed in strong, vivid 
colors, will be visible almost the length 
of the campus. 

The painter is Abraham Joel Tobias, 
instructor in painting and elementary 
drawing at the college, who has ex- 
ecuted murals at Howard University in 
Washington, D.C. and elsewhere. 

The murals at Adelphi are the first 
out-door paintings Mr. Tobias ever has 
done. He believes it is the first time 
that the new medium has been used in 
this country. It was developed for out- 
side locations in Mexico, where it has 
been used during the last few years. 

Adelphi students are posing for the 
life-size cartoons which Mr. Tobias is 
making before beginning the actual 
painting on the concrete wall. In the 
first of these sketches, depicting the 
dance, the motion is shown by super- 
imposing various parts of the body in 
different poses. The original studies for 
this design were posed by Virginia 
Boswell, of the cast of “Brigadoon.” 

Other subjects to be treated in the 
murals will be Music, Painting, Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture and a combination of 
Poetry and Drama. Mr. Tobias estimates 
that the actual painting on the con- 
crete can be started in April. 


AFA MEETING 


The American Federation of Arts 
Annual meeting will take place at Balti- 
more from May 17 to May 18. All 
members are invited. 


RENAISSANCE NEWS 


Renaissance News, a quarterly news- 
letter published by the Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library for the American Council 
of Learned Societies, has just issued 
Vol. I, No. 1, Spring, 1948 (Subscrip- 
tion $1.00 a year). Frederick W. Stern- 
feld, Musicologist at Dartmouth, is 
Editor. Vernon Hall, Jr. is Assistant 
Editor. Previous issues of Renaissance 
News were published in the Journal of 
Renaissance and Baroque Music. 
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CRITICISM OF ART IN 
COLLEGES ; 


We quote the following from Paint- 
ing in Public by Maurice Grosser (by 
permission ef Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright 1948 by Maurice Grosser): 

“Today in a leaner world painting 
instruction is likely to be taken over by 
the academic bodies, the schools and 
colleges. They are preeminently un- 
fitted for it. For they are capable of 
teaching only one thing that could not 
be learned more efficiently elsewhere— 
intercollegiate football. They import as 
a painting instructor a painter who, 
though he will have an enthusiastic stu- 
dent following, has nevertheless little 
academic standing. He is an instructor 
or an assistant at most, even though— 
poor man-—he passes his vacations paint- 
ing pictures he intends to submit as a 
thesis for a doctorate. (Imagine it, a 
Doctor of Oils!) He will have to teach, 
and in the end he will be fortunate if 
he does not actually come to believe in 
the academic doctrine of the equal value 
of all styles. Which is this: 

To the scholastic mind nothing can 
be a subject for learning or scholarship 
until it is in a book in a library. No 
painting style can be thus embalmed 
until it is thoroughly and completely 
dead, until it is no longer startling or 
offensive, until it can be easily recog- 
nized as a style of art, and until no one 
has any reason ever to work in it again 
or any ability to do so. So, to the scho- 
lastic mind, all styles are equal: all the 
styles it knows are equally dead, equally 
remote, and equally interesting. The 
style of today, since it has not yet been 
put in a book, it cannot know. This is 
an ominous thought for any painter, 
still breathing the air and going about 
his business, who has begun to receive 
serious attention from the professors. 

The professor-painter takes a large 
point of view, teaches his students to 
paint in all the styles and tries it out 
himself. The things that he tells them 


over and over again he must himself 
eventually come to believe. So he poisons 
his own mind and undermines his own 
working ability. For creative work is 
done, not by being broad-minded and 
understanding everything, but by keep- 
ing the mind narrow and concentrating 
it on one problem, by doing that prob- 
lem over and over again and again. And 
by not believing, while one is at it, that 
anything else is any good at all... 

The professor-painter has more than 
he can do. He is an artist in a small 
town. Consequently, he is the sole cham- 
pion of the arts and must take up arms 
in defense of painters whose work he 
personally detests. He is the emissary 
of the great world of culture. Conse- 
quently just as the minister, the locum 
tenens for God, must preach in many a 
church, the professor-painter must speak 
before a woman's club. He is the spokes- 
man for the liberal point of view; he 
must defend the local labor unions. He 
is very busy. He is lucky if he is not 
made to paint the banners for the foot- 
ball games and the scenery for the dra- 
matic society. What he teaches most 
easily in his classes is abstract art, that 
being now respectable on account of 
its supposedly more theoretical nature, 
its purer aesthetics, its distance from 
the vulgar and difficult necessity of 
drawing, and its rich relations who send 
it everywhere on tour, so nicely packed 
and well explained. He is surrounded 
by enthusiastic and talented students, 
who are with the greatest of difficulty 
restrained from entering upon a career 
for which there is not the slightest 
demand—their world being full of 
people who have such an admiration 
for Culture and for the Best that they 
would not think of buying and hanging 
on their walls anything but an example 
on the most internationally advertised 
art product. Which, of course, except 
in the form of a reproduction, they 
cannot afford.” 
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JAMES THOMAS FLEXNER, American 
Painting: First Flowers of Our 
Wilderness, xxii + 368 p., 162 ill. 
(8 in color). Boston 1947, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $10.00. 


The meagerness of scholarship in 
the field of American arc is well known 
and lamentable, and it is only recently 
that a few scholars have become in- 
terested in unravelling the knots of a 
confused but fascinating story. Especially 
in the field of colonial painting does 
the situation appear frighteningly cha- 
otic. Here, where most of the scholar- 
ship has been centered, genealogists, 
antiquarians, dealers, forgers and over- 
zealous cultural patriots have combined 
with the more recent faddists of “primi- 
tivism’” to obfuscate whatever clarity 
there may be in the line of artistic de- 
velopment in colonial times. The rather 
brash efforts of some scholars to apply 
the traditional art-historical methods of 
the analysis of style to paintings pro- 
duced by untutored provincial craftsmen 
has piled confusion on ignorance. The 
results have been, on the one hand, an 
uncritical acceptance of every badly re- 
painted inept daub or outright forgery 
as a masterpiece of “primitive” art, or, 
on the other hand, a feverish juggling 
of unidentified pictures with a few his- 
torically documented and a host of 
newly invented names of limners. 

It is, therefore, with almost breath- 
less hope that we scan each new contri- 
bution to this infant field. The most 
recent of these, James Thomas Flexner's 
First Flowers of Our Wilderness, is a 
valiant effort to achieve some sort of 
simple order out of confusion. Con- 
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cerned with the painting of the colonial 
period, it attempts not only to present 
a cross-section of the available material, 
but also to explain developments in 
terms of social forces. The author's atti- 
tude is rational and his scholarship 
sound. He steers a considered course be- 
tween involvement in attribution and 
irresponsible theorizing. As the first 
work of an ambitious project to cover 
the whole range of American painting, 
it is a welcome addition to the limited 
literature on the subject. Though it lacks 
some depth and detail, it is still the 
most complete and the best work cover- 
ing that period which we have to date. 
It is profusely illustrated, though the 
emphasis on charm and the neglect of 
many key works is to be regretted. The 
color reproductions in garish pinks and 
blues are extremely misleading. What- 
ever weaknesses there are in this 
work seem to stem directly from the 
author's concept of popularization. The 
book is intended for the general public 
and not the scholar, yet there is a 
wealth of painstaking scholarship in it. 
In the more doubtful areas it relies 
upon the unpublished work of the late 
William Sawitzky whose pre-eminence 
in the field is indisputable and to whom 
the author pays liberal tribute. But since 
the romance of attribution, especially of 
fifth-rate colonial portraits, is not very 
exciting in itself, the author has re- 
sorted to a flamboyant literary style in 
order to whip up a kind of surface ex- 
citement. When this leads, as it does, 
to overstatement and distortion it is 
regrettable. 

Popularization, though often derided 
by scholars, is an important phase of 
scholarship and an exacting one. The 
question is not whether it is necessary 
but what makes for good popularization. 
An inviolable condition of such work 
is that it not falsify or distort the truth. 
Though arousing and sustaining the in- 
terest of the average layman is a neces- 
sity, the only valid solution is in the 
exploitation of the qualities inherent 
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in the subject. Literary embellishment 
is a spurious device and merely an 
evasion of the problem, for the value of 
popularization is in its use as an in- 
strument and not in its literary glamor. 
First Flowers of the Wilderness, un- 
fortunately, is torn and almost broken 
between the two poles of scholarship 
and popularization. It gives one the 
uncomfortable feeling that the author is 
not entirely certain whether he is writ- 
ing art history or an historical novel. 
His efforts were much more successful 
in his earlier book, America’s Old Mas- 
ters, in which the biographical material 
lent itself more readily to the romantic 
narrative style. In the more recent 
book, this effort at an heroic “cavalcade 
of America” in tone distorts the inherent 
modesty of the subject. Typical of this 
tendency is an example in which the 
author allows himself to contradict his 
own sober evaluation of most colonial 
painters as “provincial followers of 
provincial followers of provincial fol- 
lowers of great European painting” by 
a rather over-enthusiastic description of 
the so-called Patroon Painters of the 
early 18th century as “a brilliant group 

. who had arisen like rockets in the 
New York firmament.” In a desire to 
transmit the quality of this meteoric 
group, he reads into the petrified image 
of Elizabeth Van Brugh a poetic mo- 
ment of sweetness. “Startled by the 
artist as she dances into the room, she 
halts in the middle of a pirouette and 
looks at us with shy surprise.” This type 
of literary glamorization cannot weather 
the cold truth of the heavy-handed 
portrait which confronts it. It is rather 
unfortunate that the author should have 
attempted thus to gild those first wild 
flowers. 

However, behind the screen of ro- 
mantic verbiage lies an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of co- 
lonial painting. Perhaps most important 
of all is the broadening of our concep- 
tion of its range beyond the limits of 
the portrait. The relationship between 
colonial portraiture and its English pro- 


vincial counterpart is a fertile idea 
worth serious investigation. Whatever 
it may mean to the layman, to the stu- 
dent this book offers a fine introduction 
to the subject, for it presents early 
American painting in relation to the 
lives of early Americans. 
MILTON W. BRowN 
Brooklyn College 


TRENT E. SANFORD, The Story of Archi- 
tecture in Mexico, xviii + 363 p., 
64 pl. 12 p. maps and drawings, 
New York, 1947, W. W. Norton. 
$6.00. 


There has been a pressing need for 
a book that provides a comprehensive, 
clear, and sober view of the dramatic 
and complex history of architecture in 
Mexico. Such a volume might well at- 
tempt to bridge intelligently the popu- 
lar interests of thousands of tourists with 
the less colorful demands of students 
who are anxious to have a well-docu- 
mented, precise treatment of the abun- 
dance of building in Mexico. 

In The Story of Architecture in 
Mexico by Trent E. Sanford, however, 
the author seems to be appealing pri- 
marily to the “average” tourist. It is 
a travel-architecture book, and it often 
contains useful information about the 
geographic relation of architectural 
monuments to the well-travelled high- 
ways. As the jacket informs the reader, 
“This book takes the reader on a 
grand tour that includes the great pyra- 
mids and ancient cities of the Toltecs, 
Mayas, and Aztecs; the medieval fortress 
monastery churches built by the ener- 
getic friars, etc... .”” Along with this 
extensive program the author attempts 
to discuss Colonial building and its 
Spanish background, and finally gives 
a “glimpse of the modern trend.”” Ad- 
mirable though such a sincere attempt 
is, the utility of this book for the in- 
terested student of architecture is dis- 
sipated because the “story of architec- 
ture” is inundated with picturesque 
anecdotal trimmings. More serious is 
the author’s uncritical acceptance of 
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many erroneous and questionable ideas 
which are here retold as established 
facts. 

There is throughout the book a lack 
of serious regard for the basic tools of 
scholarship. In the schematic bibliogra- 
phy many of the authoritative works and 
more recent studies have not been con- 
sulted. Although this book bears a 
1947 publication date, the list of sources 
used suggests that much of the writing 
was done long before. 

The character of the book is tellingly 
revealed by the selection of illustrations. 
Although this is a book ostensibly con- 
cerned with buildings, and there are 
dozens of well printed halftone plates, 
there is not a single plan or section for 
any of the specific buildings discussed. 
Furthermore, too many of the photo- 
graphs are pure picture-postcard, ob- 
tainable in any shop in Mexico, and 
are devoted to burros, peons with se- 
rapes, volcanoes, sunshine in the patio. 
As the illustrative material often man- 
ages to conceal more of the architecture 
than show it, so the text is too much 
laden with travelogue chitchat, dated 
mis-information, and nostalgia for old 
buildings to be helpful. 

GiBsON DANES 
University of Texas 


JOHN Popge-HENNESSY, Sienese Quat- 
trocento Painting, Oxford, 1947, 
Phaidon Press. 33 p. + 93 pl. $5.50. 


It was a happy idea on the part of 
the Phaidon Press to produce an an- 
thology of Sienese paintings of the 
fifteenth century. The book should 
please many admirers of Sienese art, not 
only because the original pictures are 
enchanting in their own right, but also 
because there has been for many years 
in this country a rather special affinity 
for this phase of the Italian Renaissance. 
Moreover, good reproductions (and es- 
pecially details) are a necessity for any- 
one who wants to use the standard gen- 
eral history of the school, Edgell’s A 
History of Sienese Painting, in which 
the fuzzy quality of the plates has long 


been an annoyance. It was also fortunate 
that the collection was edited by John 
Pope-Hennessy, who has written widely 
and well on many phases of the Sienese 
quattrocento, and whose selection is an 
excellent one. 

The book is beautifully designed, and 
printed on a good quality of glazed 
paper. Unfortunately, the half-tone re- 
productions are not brilliant, and many 
are too dark or too lacking in contrast 
to tell as much as one would like to 
know. Certainly they cannot compare 
with the very successful collotype re- 
productions in Sir Kenneth Clark's two 
books of details from the National Gal- 
lery, London. In a few cases the same 
details are included in the two works, 
and it is consequently possible to make 
direct comparisons. The half-tone process 
has flattened out many of the pictures 
and makes them look more reactionary 
technically than they actually are. 

Pope-Hennessy has selected the ex- 
amples on the bssis of quality and 
availability of details, rather than for 
the sake of completeness. Works by only 
twelve painters are included, but they 
are the obvious and right ones, though 
actually something less than a century 
is covered by their works, as the chrono- 
logical limits from first to last are about 
1430 to 1490. There are ninety-three 
plates, which present fifty-five paintings, 
plus several smaller reproductions in the 
introduction. The geographical distri- 
bution of the works selected is interest- 
ing. Nineteen are from Italy, eighteen 
from the United States, twelve from 
England, four from France, and one each 
from Germany and Poland. This propor- 
tion is probably quite a legitimate one, 
and it is another reminder that, if for 
no other reason than availability, Ameri- 
can art students have a special reason 
for being concerned with Sienese style. 
Every one of the Sienese painters, both 
the major and the minor figures, is 
well represented in this country, in some 
cases by works of crucial importance. 
The fact that the Sienese concentrated 
on “small, highly wrought and richly 
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decorated panels” (as Pope-Hennessy 
points out in his introduction), and 
avoided the epic fresco cycles of the 
Florentine school, meant that Sienese 
painting was available for concentrated 
collecting in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries as no other 
Italian local school ever has been. As a 
matter of fact, a delightful anthology 
of Sienese paintings could be assembled 
from American collections alone. 
Pope-Hennessy’s introductory essay 
beautifully and accurately characterizes 
the period and style. It is certainly the 
best brief account of it we have. Before 
proceeding to brief considerations of the 
artists included in the plates, he defines 
the general characteristics of the school 
something as follows: it is generally 
decorative and two-dimensional; it is 
concerned with symbols of a super- 
natural world (an important point, the 
neglect of which led earlier critics badly 
astray, and produced a harsh and un- 
sympathetic attitude when Sienese pic- 
tures were measured against the more 
scientific and realistic attitudes of Flo- 
rence); it continues specific fourteenth 
century qualities, both as to motifs and 
in technical procedures, as no other 
Italian school of the fifteenth century 
did; its artistic unit is the small, richly 
finished panel, more akin to the court 
art of North Italy than to the monu- 
mental achievements of Florence; there 
are numerous examples of imitations of 
specific Florentine paintings, but very 
little attention to basic Florentine meth- 
ods; there is an extraordinary freedom 
of personal expression, which even ap- 
proaches the eccentric; and, finally, the 
fundamental mysticism of Sienese paint- 
ing can be understood and illuminated 
by a parallel study of Sienese religious 
literature of the same period. It is re- 
assuring to find a scholar who has 
dealt with specific problems of research 
who can thus soundly block out those 
unifying generalities which are only 
valuable if they are based on carefully 
detailed knowledge. In fact, one would 
enjoy a further essay on each of the 


points mentioned above. 

Anything as personal and willfully 
individualistic as Sienese style will in- 
evitably produce widely varying reac- 
tions, and one wishes that Pope-Hen- 
nessy had had room in his brief notes 
on the pictures to include additional in- 
formation which one feels sure he has. 
What, for instance, is the “purely litur- 
gical explanation” of Matteo di Giovan- 
ni’s amazing Massacre of the Innocents 
in S. Agostino? What other paintings 
can be given to the so-called Master of 
the Ovile Annunciation? Is it possible 
to dismiss the actual collaboration of 
Francesco di Giorgio and Neroccio, as 
Pope-Hennessy seems to do? How can 
he call the Rapolano altarpiece ‘‘perhaps 
Neroccio’s greatest work"? The author 
likes to bring old work into focus by 
unexpected comparisons, but surely he 
is indulging in a more-than-Sienese ec- 
centricity when he calls Francesco di 
Giorgio a quattrocento Reynolds. 

The admiration of Sienese art threat- 
ened at one time to turn into a kind 
of cult, and not a little of the litera- 
ture on the subject is marked by a certain 
preciousness which detracts from_ its 
objective value. Pope-Hennessy’s work 
strikes a very satisfying balance between 
the warm sympathy which the theme 
inspires, and genuine standards of schol- 
arship. But there is just a hint that he 
might subscribe to a remark in a letter 
the present reviewer once received from 
an excellent connoisseur which ran as 
follows: “I try to retain my historical 
perspective but deep in my heart I 
still believe that the Sienese is the most 
important of all schools of painting.” 

ALLEN WELLER 
The University of Illinois 


The Stieglitz Memorial Portfolio (Edited 
by Dorothy Norman), 64 p., 18 pl. 
in portfolio. New York, 1947, Twice 
A Yeor Press. $15.00. 


The Stieglitz Memorial Portfolio con- 
sists of a text containing numerous 
statements about Stieglitz by people, 
some more, some less prominent in 
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the world of art, and reproductions of 
eighteen of his photographs. The text 
is essentially a continuation of the book 
America and Alfred Stieglitz, published 
in 1934 and consists of tributes to 
the man and his activities. They are 
necessarily of unequal value, except in 
so far as they will serve as material 
for a later sociology of art; among 
them are anecdotal ones which will fur- 
nish fuel for the Stieglitz legend ; others 
offer information about the authors, as 
Edward Weston’s statement. Included 
also are a number of letters to the 
publisher of this portfolio on the oc- 
casion of Stieglitz’s death which I could 
wish omitted; most of them reveal the 
writers trying so much to say the sort 
of thing they feel they will be expected 
to say that they have no objective value. 
A chronology of his life and a repre- 
sentative list of exhibitions are included. 

The reproductions of eighteen photo- 
graphs, however, and a very real objec- 
tive value, and will form a valuable addi- 
tion to any collection of reproductions 
of modern art, for Stieglitz’s photo- 
graphs seem to me one of the great 
achievements of modern art. Many of 
them are incredibly beautiful things. 
Consequently the only questions that 
arise regarding this portfolio are as to 
the choice and quality of reproductions, 
and it is gratifying to report that it is 
quite acceptable in- both respects. That 
youthful masterpiece of 1889, Sunlight 
and Shadows—Paula, appears; the won- 
derful little picture with the street- 
sweeper, Spring Showers—New York, 
1902; The Steerage, 1907; portraits; a 
study of trees; two of the dramatic 
cloud studies called Equivalents, 1931; 
a study of texture and light on a barn, 
1920; and that wonderful cloud study 
(pl. 18), here dated 1931 the print 
from the Stieglitz collection was ex- 
hibited recently with the date of 1935), 
full of space and light, which so finely 
complements the more dramatic Equiva- 
lents. I am sorry that none of the 
blizzard studies is included, nor the 
famous Hand of Man, but eighteen 





is eighteen and the selection will very 
well serve to introduce students to the 
scope of Stieglitz’s work. 

The reproductions are by the Lakeside 
Press in offset lithography and are better 
than I expected. The paper is the shiniest 
I have ever seen, but this, rather sur- 
prisingly, does not seem in the end to 
be a distraction. In many cases the re- 
productions are really as good as one 
has any right to ask. They are of course 
not exactly like the originals, and the 
question as to the validity of reproduc- 
tions of photographs is a very difficult 
one; since they are, in general, so close 
to the originals, as contrasted with a 
photograph of a painting, there is a 
paradoxical though natural tendency to 
apply a much higher standard. (There 
is also the question as to which print, 
should be considered in judging of the 
reproduction. The prints from which 
these reproductions were made, for in- 
stance, differ slightly from those which 
remained in Stieglitz’s own possession 
and which were exhibited recently at 
the Museum of Modern Art and the Art 
Institute, Chicago.) In my opinion, the 
just test, from the point of view of 
public usefulness, is whether the repro- 
duction gives the impression of the ori- 
ginal when one is not in the presence 
of the original. Almost all the plates 
in this portfolio easily meet that test. 
The Portrait of John Marin pl. 7 seems 
“bare” in black instead of a warmer 
tone, and the pattern and most of the 
texture in the coat is lost; the conse- 
quent effect is heavy and labored in 
contrast to an original print. The re- 
production of the sky and cloud study 
(pl. 18) is grainier than the print and 
has a kind of fuzziness, instead of the 
wonderful velvety gradation of the 
latter. Doubtless the character of the 
process of reproduction enters into this. 
The reproduction, however, still gives 
a good impression of what the original 
print accomplishes. The only real fail- 
ure, in my opinion, occurs unfortunately 
in the case of what for me is one of 
the finest pictures ever made, the New 
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York, Night: North from the Shelton 
(pl. 12), which catches so vividly the 
impersonal poetry of the city at dusk 
in its compelling pattern of tones, lights 
and shapes. It is printed so light in the 
reproduction that most of this effect is 
lost; one sees far too much detail in 
the right hand side of the tall building. 
Stieglitz printed this negative just as 
light as possible, i.e., so that one can 
barely see some detail in the building as 
noted. The little half-tone in the book 
America and Alfred Stieglitz is thus a 
better reproduction (although it errs 
in the opposite direction). 

The portfolio is very well gotten up; 
the text pages are bound together so 
that they cannot become scattered, and 
the list of mames (and dates) of the 
subjects is conveniently placed on the 
back of this fasicule of pages; the plates 
are separate so that they may be re- 
moved for exhibition purposes. 

J. CARSON WEBSTER 
Northwestern University 


Fifty Photographs by Edward Weston 
(Brief texts by Merle Armitage, 
Robinson Jeffers, Donald Bear), 21 p., 
50 pl. New York, 1947, Duell, Sloan 
and Pierce. $15.00. 


NaNcy NEWHALL, The Photographs of 
Edward Weston, 13 p., 25 pl. New 
York, 1946, Museum of Modern Art. 
$1.50. 


NANCY NEWHALL, Paul Strand. Photo- 
graphs 1915-1945, 9 p., 23 pl. New 
York, 1945, Museum of Modern Art. 
$1.50. 


The first of these books offers a good 
survey of Weston’s more recent work. 
Earlier photographs are in general 
omitted, as there have been a number 
of earlier books illustrating them, the 
examples here illustrated being mostly 
from the latter part of the thirties and 
the forties. The large half-tone plates 
are quite good. In the texts Weston’s 
character as an artist is repeatedly em- 


phasized. There is a tendency to make 
exaggerated claims for him as the ori- 
ginator of genuine photographic vision, 
claims which are refuted by a glance 
at photographs of his contemporary 
Paul Strand, to say nothing of Stieglitz. 
There is no need to make such claims, 
as Weston’s photographs, although they 
may represent a narrower and more in- 
flexible vision than Stieglitz’s, will cer- 
tainly assure him an important place in 
the history of the art. The book in- 
cludes a short statement by Weston 
(which does not happen to include any- 
thing new) and a brief bibliography. 
The small volume on Weston by Nancy 
Newhall is of the type made familiar in 
the publications of the museum. The 
illustrations are smaller but still quite 
good, and there is a more useful survey 
of Weston’s career. It will be useful 
to the students for this and for the 
more reasonable price at which he can 
get some reproductions of Weston’s 
work. The bibliography lists Weston’'s 
article on “Portrait Photography’’ in the 
encyclopaedia known as The Complete 
Photographer, which I consider one of 
the finest statements about art made by 
any modern artist; it is the more strik- 
ing in that it deals with a genre which 
suffers somewhat in the estimation of 
modern devotees of art. All art teachers 
would derive benefit from reading it. 
The similar volume on Paul Strand, 
by the same author, will serve the same 
purpose. The student will only regret 
here that the dust jacket reproduces a 
photograph not reproduced in the book, 
so that he will have to “lose” one, or 
resort to pasting it in. One would like 
to see more extensive publication of 
good reproductions of the work of this 
remarkable artist. All of these books 
will be useful in furnishing the in- 
terested student with convenient il- 
lustrations for the study of the photo- 
graphic art, and, it is hoped, will help 
direct attention to its importance. 
J. CARSON WEBSTER 
Northwestern University 
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film review 


Brush Techniques, Painting Reflec- 
tions in Water, and the Making of 

a Mural: Three educational aids by 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

These eleven-minute, 16mm, colored, 
sound films will prove very useful to art 
teachers on the high school, art acade- 
my or college level. The first and third 
can also be recommended for adult art 
clubs. The third, unlike most educa- 
tional films, could even be used for its 
entertainment value, since it is excep- 
tionally artistic. In judging the works 
I had the help of a review board com- 
posed of general art students, humani- 
ties students, a faculty audio-visual com- 
mittee and members of the class in 
motion picture production. To this group 
it seemed clear that the first and third 
films were above average in the field, 
having a universal appeal; the use of the 
second was confined more closely to 
students of painting. 

In Brush Techniques, Eliot O'Hara 
is seen demonstrating his well-known 
combined wet and dry brush techniques 
in water color. The picture illustrates 
several methods used both in Chinese 
and Occidental schools and thus has 
value in connection with lectures on 
Oriental painting and Romantic water- 
colors. From the first smooth wash, 
to the final rendering of shadows with 
hard and soft edges, one sees the artist 
develop a composition through ten dis- 
tinct stages. Regardless of the fact that 
there is some emphasis on virtuosity 
(pardonable in water colors, where 
single stroke effects have an aesthetic 
value ef their own) both the water 
color subject, and the film presentation 
are direct and sincere. 

The chroma has improved greatly 
over earlier O'Hara films, but still fails 
to reach true rendition of the artist's 
palette. Although it is impossible to 
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truly render any painting by a three- 
color process, better color might have 
been achieved. That appears when one 
contrasts this work with the Benton film 
on Mural Techniques. 

Brush Techniques had one disturbing 
flaw which could easily be remedied 
by remaking the first sequence of five 
shots, each of which is a still of a dif- 
ferent water color technique. Though 
nothing in the commentary helps to this 
conclusion, it would seem that Mr. 
O’Hara or the producers must feel 
that his oewvre would combine the best 
points of the pictures by Grosz, Homer, 
Schweitzer, Knaths and Pleissner. Par- 
ticularly noticeable here was the fact 
that the efforts of the other artists 
were so poorly framed, some were 
partly off the screen. In a film destined 
to teach art this oversight of the editors 
seems unpardonable. Since the film as a 
whole is good, and destined, I believe, 
to universal use, it is hoped that this 
error will be corrected. At that time 
the commentary can be connected more 
firmly with Mr. O’Hara’s intention. 
The sound on the film is adequate; the 
commentator’s voice is slightly unsure 
and fuzzy. This however appears only 
in contrast with the second and third 
films in both of which the sound is ex- 
cellent. 

Painting Reflections in Water, having 
for its subject a difficult problem, has 
called upon more technical devices for 
its solution. Using mirrors and animated 
drawings to explain the physical laws 
underlying several aesthetic effects, the 
producers have succeeded in uniting the 
theoretical with the practical elements 
of a very difficult technique. So clearly 
has this been done that the general art 
students were able to describe the proc- 
ess after one showing. Considering the 
fact that the subject is almost too vast 
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for such brief presentation the producers 
have wrought well. The painter (again 
Mr. O'Hara) having chosen a view in 
Gloucester Harbor, develops a water 
color from the first compositional sketch 
in charcoal to the final changes in the 
water and value of the light and dark 
objects reflected. Particularly well 
shown is his use of wet and dry paper 
for contrast in tactile values necessary 
to a proper rendition of water and boats. 
The color is above average and more 
favorable to the subject than that in the 
first film. The photography also offers 
an improvement over the first, and the 
total effect has an appeal which drew 
from many of these viewers the com- 
ment that they would greatly enjoy 
studying at Gloucester with O'Hara. 

The third film, Making Of A Mural, 
impressed us as one of the most master- 
ful educational pictures yet produced. 
Many showings would be necessary to 
extract all of the lessons so skillfully 
woven together into this highly artistic 
presentation of the subject. The film 
may be studied not only as a demonstra- 
tion of Mr. Benton’s method (egg yolk 
tempera, al secco, on panel), but it also 
provides an effective example for the 
analysis of the aesthetics of the colored 
film. 

The production proceeds from the 
shot in which a department store mana- 
ger indicates a marrow space above a 
row of elevator doors to be filled with 
some subject of the artist's desiring. 
Under the necessity of inventing not 
only- his design but the subject, Mr. 
Benton then chooses a Greek myth with 
Missouri valley possibilities. One sees 
the artist, (a regular he-man with pipe, 
plaid shirt and occasionally a hat) play- 
ing with the rhythmical lines of his 
sketch. Into the primary composition he 
next feeds appropriate figures, until 
there emerges a small colored panel 
painting like some Renaissance predella. 
The conception is next enlarged by 
using plastic models (a4 /a Leonardo da 
Vinci and the Baroque masters) so that 


the master may study the grisaille effect. 
Eventually the black, green and white 
cartoon, greatly strengthened by four 
months of work, is transposed to the 
panel and colored. 

The mixing of the pigments with 
medium is clearly demonstrated and Mr. 
Benton's practise in using clear prima 
colors without overpainting is reenforced 
by excellent commentary. The result- 
ing mural combines exquisite craftsman- 
ship and a dynamic, Gothic, aesthetic 
appeal. The finished work is viewed 
once close up by the panning camera; 
then appears in a distant shot as set in 
place. Crowds of shoppers are seen 
passing hurriedly patently oblivious to 
its charm. The film thus ends on a com- 
mentary note suggestive of its great value 
as a documentary characterization of our 
own times. 

From the moment that the department 
store owner, turned over the space to 
Mr. Benton (without the faintest idea 
of what the subject should be), and the 
puzzled artist, trying to discover some- 
thing appropriate to a department store, 
was forced to pluck a Greek myth from 
the grab-bag of his memory, until this 
dénouement with the unheeding crowds, 
we have seen an accurate portrayal of 
the place of the artist in modern so- 
ciety. Two things about this artistic 
effort show the greatest integrity; the 
honesty of the craftsman, Benton with 
his mural, and that of the producer 
with his camera. Most of the reviewers 
noticed this extra cultural value which 
will make the film an excellent lesson 
for humanities classes. 

Should the finish be changed in order 
to sell the idea of art as a more de- 
sirable career? Our production group, 
with an eye to advertising values, set 
about devising a final shot with per- 
haps, at least, a little child, like the 
girl in Titian’s Pesaro Madonna, taking 
some interest in the artist or his work. 
Personally I like it as it is, and know- 
ing the keenness of Benton's satire, 
wonder if the “unhappy ending’’ was 
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not his own dramatic touch. 

In this excellent production, one 
could detect only a single moment of 
weakness. After Mr. Benton, using a 
mixture of beeswax and vinylite as 
medium, had finished the sky, he seized 
a large cloth and appeared to dust 
the surface of the mural lightly. Nothing 
in the commentary clarified the action. 
It might have been done to prove that 
the paint dried quickly and would not 
rub, or, perhaps on the other hand, to 
show that this technique allowed of 
cleaning. Without spoken reason it was 
an unnecessary action. To compensate 
for this almost unnoticeable error, the 
film abounds with many fine touches; 
the use of the pipe with and without 
smoke to suggest various degrees of con- 
centration, the introduction of the color- 
ful shirt, the hat, and several fine 
portrait studies of Mr. Benton all ap- 
pear as dramatic /eit motifs suggesting 
that the dynamic character of the artist's 
creation stems from his own personality. 





LYONEL FEININGER, The Outlook 
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The many fine angle shots likewise re- 
enforced the rhythms of the picture, so 
that ‘still’ mural and “moving” film 
together produced a new work of art, 
transcending the resources of either. The 
color throughout was of the best, even 
Surpassing most theatrical Technicolor 
releases. 

Mention should be made of the ex- 
cellent “teachers guides” which accom- 
pany all three films. They may serve 
as models of their kind for any in- 
terested in producing educational motion 
pictures. With their “Suggestions of 
Use” for “Art classes in schools, col- 
lege and adult education, art apprecia- 
tion and teachers training,” I fully agree, 
with added observation that art his- 
torians will find the second film of in- 
terest in connection with Leonardo's 
work on reflections, and the third for 
Baroque composition and Renaissance 
mural techniques. 

RAYMOND §S. STITES 
Antioch College 
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Ink, 1947. (Courtesy of Buchholz Gallery) 
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books received 


The ABC of Rug Making, by Hazel 
Reeder Kelley, 14 p., ill. in color. Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., 1947, Mrs. C. 
Naaman Keyser. $1.00, paper. 


Animal X-Rays, A Skeleton Key to 
Comparative Anatomy, by Brenda Put- 
nam, 37 p., 32 drawings and 13 photo- 
graphs. New York, 1947, Putnam's. 
$3.50. 


Historic Midwest Houses, by John 
Drury, x + 246 p., numerous illustra- 
tions (no plans). Minneapolis, 1947, 
University of Minnesota Press. $5.00. 


Ingres, Twenty-Four Drawings, by 
Agnes C. Mongan, 3 p., 24 collotype pl. 
New York, 1947, Pantheon Books. 
$7.50. 


An Introduction to Modern Architec- 
ture, by J. M. Richards (Revised and 
edited with New Material by Elizabeth 
B. Mock), 130 p., 50 pl. + 21 draw- 
ings and plans in text. Harmondsworth, 
Engl., and New York, 1947, Penguin 
Books. 35¢, paper. 


Pastel Painting Step by Step, by Eli- 
nor Lathrop Sears, 153 p., mumerous 
ill. (incl. 10 plates in color). New 
York, 1947, Watson-Guptill. $6.00. 


Pennsylvania German Copper and 
Brass, by Henry J. Kauffman and Zoe 
Elizabeth Kauffman, 32 p., 46 ill. Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa. 1947, Mrs. C. 
Naaman Keyser, $1.00, paper. 


Portraits with Backgrounds, by 
Catherine Barjansky, 223 p., 1 ill. New 
York, 1947, Macmillan. $3.75. 
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Princeton Portraits, by Donald Drew 
Egbert (With the Assistance of Diane 
Martindale Lee), vii + 360 p., 237 pl. 
Princeton, 1947, Princeton University 
Press. $15.00. 


The Prints of Joan Miro, by Michel 
Leiris (Text in French and English; 
English Translation by Walter Pach), 
16 p., 40 plates (2 in color) in port- 
folio, + 6 ill. in text. New York, 1947, 
Curt Valentin. $12.50. 


Rembrandt, Drawings for the Bible, 
10 p. (unsigned), 32 collotype pl. in 
portfolio. New York, 1947, Schrocken 
Books. $8.50. 


Sienese Quattrocento Painting, by 
John Pope-Hennessy, 33 p., 93 pl. + 
20 ill. in text. Oxford and London, 
1947, Phaidon Press (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press). $5.00. 


So You Don’t Like Modern Art? by 
Carl Thurston, 38 p., 28 ill. Los Angeles, 
1947, Los Angeles County Museum. 
55¢, paper, postpaid. 


Vom Geschmack und Seinen Wand- 
lungen, by Werner Weisbach, 112 p., 
24 pl. Basel, 1947, Amerbach. 8.80 fr. 
(Swiss). 


Who's Who in American Art, edited 
by Dorothy B. Gilbert, 685 p. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1947, American Federation 
of Arts. $12.00. 


ERRATA 
Cézanne, Ten Water Colors, published 
by Pantheon Books, was incorrectly 
listed in the last issue as selling at 
$15.00. The correct price is $12.50. 
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COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME, EXPENSES AND CAPITAL 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1947 








Revenues: 
RC hy 5 SS ee re ee ae ee ee $14,229.83 
See PTOI ho sc ica «a 20 «60s c clot pas uu) tetas ocuedeaics 202.03 
Sales—Books for Account 
Ser ES SE ect £0 On ck occua c ceucdedoels $11,228.81 
Less: Books Purchased for 
SURO GE es Fes wiids 6 ove wdwtiie a wand 8,809.74 2,419.07 
Sa a ial ob a tenis Ko oinccled fa Uunaed cituscteeccccanks 1,749.88 
Carnegie Corporation, $30,000—Trust Fund....................02005 725.79 
University and Museum Subventions*..................0. 000000 ceees 6,460.00 
Ry Ta Fe oc cots cdc BRS ei es Cade cdacs fotle 1,178.56 
I 5 G2 on «4 cildlb bss band band 4.6 wide diinss Gahan $26,965.16 
Expenses: 
pe Sere > abe $ 8,890.49 
College Art Journal. ..............- $3,590.38 
I UE he ek ee ns Rd at 824.59 2,765.79 
Editorial Fees and Expenses. .............ccccseeees 1,800.00 
as prahls xian MaeL OR < xn bats bes soak 5,126.50 
a hciin i tiisc vincdin sccndehhbaieeben 728.87 
I SIS hi cin ban awescicees 702.85 
Less: Banquet Subscriptions........ 676.45 26.40 
Annual and Board Meetings. ................+.0005: 650.88 
DEON © vi. aca dw ea hsbc 00 seem ete tee eee aoun 3,747.66 
Ps NR ihc  : Kaite hin ta aha Pan Gen 948.30 24,684.89 
POUL ERY 6. pcctbovcdess COL eee Cotculesbsbstleases 24,684.89 


Excess of Current Revenue Over 
gi ay lI el i RC Aan 4. 2,280.27 
Capital, January 1, 1947 (Adjusted) ..... 2.2... ccc cece cece cece eees 14,650.69 


nile beds oak . $16,930.96 


* Carnegie Corporation of New York; Harvard University; Princeton University ; 
University of Chicago; Bryn Mawr College; Columbia University ; The Frick Collection ; 
Indiana University; The Institute for Advanced Study; National Gallery of Art; The 
Pierpont Morgan Library; New York University; Oberlin College; Smith College; Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Vassar College; Wellesley College; Yale University. 


Capital, December 31, 1947 
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FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT AT 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


The Department of Fine Arts at Pitts- 
burgh, illustrated on p. 154 of this 
issue, occupies the entire seventh floor 
where it has its own self-administered 
library of some 25,000 volumes, a col- 
lection of photographs and a photograph 
study room, an exhibition gallery for 
changing exhibitions, and a small studio. 
In addition to this, there is a specially 
equipped photograph room where most 
of the new lantern slides used are made. 
On the third floor the Department has 
a class room accommodating 175. This is 
a very handsome room containing an 
original fifteenth century Italian Renais- 
sance ceiling and a fine Lockhoff copy of 
the Resurrection by Piero dei Franceschi. 

The faculty consists of Walter Hovey, 
Head of the Department, Reid Hastie, 
in charge of studio work, Virginia 
Lewis, Instructor and Curator of exhibi- 
tions, and Mary Geyser, Librarian. 


The emphasis is placed on the his- 
torical and theoretical side of art, for 
which the Department is unusually well 
equipped with collections of material on 
the art of the Far East, the history of the 
book, and outstanding examples of fac- 
similes. Loan exhibitions of material 
selected from the Department collections 
are circulated among educational insti- 
tutions and have been in great demand. 


RIGHT ANGLE 


Right Angle is published monthly by 
the American University in the interest 
of the Arts, Editor John Crozier Gallo- 


way. 


CONVERSATION PIECES AT 
DETROIT 


An exhibition of English Conversation 
Pieces was held at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts during February. Handsome il- 
lustrated catalogue $1.00. 





Appollinare Nuovo. 











HANS HOLBEIN, Jr. DIE BILDER ZUM 
GEBETBUCH HORTULUS ANIMAE 


by Hans Koegler. 268 pages, !09 illustrations 
in two volumes—gift boxed 


Holbein’s illustrations to the most beautiful German 
prayerbook completely assembled for the first time. 
DIE MOSAIKEN VON RAVENNA 

by Ernst Uehli. Second edition. 84 pages, 30 plates $3.50 


A masterly analyses of the mosaics of the upper zone in 


BENNO SCHWABE & CO., PUBLISHERS 
Basle, Switzerland 


American Representative: Albert J. Phiebig 
Suite 906, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


$3.75 
$4.25 




















